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ens building of the Lloyd W. 
Berry was a dream of long 
standing. When after the war 
Harold Peters and the writer were 
able to realize it we finally deter- 
mined upon a Maine lobster-smack 
model and in December, 1919, we 
contracted with Charles A. Morse 
& Son of Thomaston, Me., to build 
us a small sixty-foot over all 
schooner along their design. 

Originally we had thought only 
of a vessel for more or less ex- 
tended coasting voyages, but as the 
Berry grew and our enthusiasm 
waxed, we felt that it would be ad- 
visable to forestall the critics who 
would be sure to say, “With a ves- 
sel like that why don’t you go off 
shore?” So, in a casual fashion, 
we determined as soon as the boat 
was in commission to sail at least 
to the Azores and leave our further 
itinerary unplanned. 

At about 11 o’clock in the eve- 
ning of April 3rd, 1920, the little 
schooner slid into the icy water of 
the Georges River, an old Ameri- 
can ensign with but thirteen stars 
draped over her bows and a strong 
smell of new rum clinging to her 
stem. As the local newspaper put 
it, “the launching of the Lloyd W. 
Berry was an event that will long 
be remembered by the most of 
those present.” 

She left the builders’ hands the 
last part of May and the ensuing 
Six weeks were an exciting period 
of fitting her out for sea. Boom 
tackle gear and heavy iron bails 
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Passing Berry Head in the run up the English Channel. 


with two-inch parrel beads for the 
gaff and main boom jaws were 
fashioned for us by a blacksmith 
on T Wharf, Boston, who was fa- 
miliar with the customary way of 
doing things aboard fishing vessels. 
Also we put on sheet iron mast 
coats to prevent chafing by the jaws 
of the gaffs.* 

Through sentimental reasons 
largely, she was built as a commer- 
cial vessel, and with an eye to the 
interesting possibilities of trade we 
towed to Tudor Wharf and there 
loaded about seven tons of flour in 
sacks for our own account. Un- 
fortunately her status as merchant 
vessel in the ocean-carrying trade 
involved a good deal of red tape 
incidental to clearing for the voy- 
age, such as the requirement of 
signing on a certain number of cer- 
tified life-boat men and certified 
able seamen in proportion to the 
number of the crew—but the neces- 
sity of our having “seven-tenths of 
one certified life-boat man,” as it 
worked out, was not insisted upon. 
An expensive consular manifest 
caused the last of a series of de- 
lays, inasmuch as the official of the 
Portuguese Republic was decidedly 
elusive owing to the presence at 
that time in Massachusetts waters 
of the first Portuguese naval ves- 
sel (well-stocked) to pay Boston 


* Many Gloucestermen nse, instead of mast 
coats, steel-faced clapper-hlocks in the jaws: 
these so harden the wood of the mast itself 
that a protecting sheathing is unnecessary. 





and New Bedford a visit in many 
years. 

But finally, just before sunset on 
July 15, we made sail and, after 
remaining some time stuck in the 
mud off City Point, South Boston, 
we got under way. There were on 
board, as signed on before the Ship- 
ping Commissoner, Harold Peters, 
master; Roger Griswold, mate; 
Gordon C. Prince, second mate; 
Erik Diedrich, cook; Richard W. 
Searle, and W. S. Brooks, seamen, 
all Harvard men except Diedrich. 
Not appearing on the crew list, but 
a most important member of the 
ship’s company, notwithstanding, 
was Gilbert, our feline mascot, 
shanghaied aboard by Prince from 
some back alley in Brookline, the 
vight before we sailed. 

We drifted out past the Graves 
that first night before light westerly 
airs, and shortly after midnight 
dropped the light astern—our last 
sight of the U. S. A. for nearly 
eleven months. None of us being 
of very serious disposition, I don’t 
think that we thought much about 
that departure, or our future 
chances. Ship routine became es- 
tablished in the next two days, dur- 
ing which light winds carried us 
north of Georges Shoals and well 
south of Nova Scotia. This light 
weather was fortunate, enabling us 
to finish up several odd jobs and 
accustom Gilbert’s stomach to life 
on the ocean wave. Among other 
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wing underbody. She was built on the lines of a Maine 





lobster smack, by a Maine builder. 


things we bent the squaresail on to 
the hollow yard which we carried 
on deck. The wind was dead aft 
but so light that it didn’t really fill 
the sail at all when hoisted, so we 
soon lowered it, stopped the can- 
vas around the yard and stowed the 
whole business in the port scup- 
pers, with the 16 foot double ended 
“peapod” which we carried for a 
tender lashed over it, upside down. 

At the start we divided the day 
into four watches of six hours each, 
with two men in each watch. As 
it turned out, it was seldom neces- 
sary to have more than one man 
on deck, so that ordinarily the six- 
hour watch was divided into two of 
three hours each. With four men 
keeping watch then, it gave each 
man a three hours’ trick, followed 
by nine hours below. And _ since 
there were five of us, every five 
days one man had_ twenty-four 
Lours off. Before the passage was 
over the man with the day off had 
thrust upon him more duties than 
a man on watch: he was supposed 
to tidy the cabin, help with the 
dishes, operate the phonograph, and 
be a sort of miaid-of-all work. 
Diedrich gave us a cuisine from 
the start that had only one fault— 
it was too abundant. This man 
who had never been to sea on a 
small boat before, and in addition 
was adjusting himself to the 
strangeness of it all, could and 
would cook—the meanest job there 
is on a small vessel. 


Four days out the weather 
changed and the next day found 
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us getting the mainsail off and try- 
sail on in a gale of wind which 
kicked up a heavy sea there in the 
Gulf Stream. It was something of 
a task, as we had no down-haul 
rigged as yet. It was our first ex- 
perience with the Berry in heavy 
weather and she behaved splen- 
didly. Thanks to her hard bilges 
she was very stiff and dry, while, 
partly due to the fact that she was 
heavily laden, her motion in a sea- 
way was exceedingly easy. That 
same day, July 20th, the first entry 
in the log says: “Peters relieving 
Prince at 3 a. m. finds, on trying 
the pump, that there is some water 
in her and gets 304 strokes. This, 


if it continues, might be disconcert- 





ing and at any rate a nuisance.” 
For about two days the deck was 
pretty wet, the tops of seas break- 
ing aboard, and during this tim 
we had to pump her every watch. 
Then we discovered that the water 
was getting in through the man- 
hole plates. There was one of these 
on each side of the wheelbox and 
there was another, a big one, be- 
tween foremast and windlass. li 
they had had any coamings the, 
probably would have leaked very 
little but set flush as they were, 
any water at all on deck ran into 
the seam between cover and rim. 
3rass screws were supposed to hold 
the covers down onto rubber gas- 
kets, but screw them down as we 
would we could not make the joints 
watertight. I think it is an unsat- 
isfactory arrangement at best. In 
warm weather we often wanted the 
covers off for ventilation, but any 
little water coming through the 
scuppers, as it often would, could 
roll across the deck and into the 
hole. A coaming should be around 
every deck opening. Later on, in 
England, we _— substituted teak 
hatches fastened down with iron 
straps for the manhole plates; al- 
though these hatches had no gaskets 
of any kind and were often sub- 
merged, very little water ever came 
through them. 

The Berry made some excellent 
runs during this breeze—210, 166, 
190, 182 nautical miles by observa- 
tion on four successive days, July 
20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, respec- 
tively. Then the weather moder- 
ated, with showers, and we did not 
lo very well the rest of the passage. 
During several days of hot, calm 
weather that followed the schooner 
made short runs while the crew 
hbasked in the sunshine, killed time 





Harbor of Horta, Fayal, where the Berry had to anchor outside the breakwater because one 
of the two pilots was sick and the other on strike. 















by painting mast-heads, the motor- 
boat, ete., or went in swimming 
alongside—an odd sight in mid- 
Atlantic. We had skirted the west- 
bound steamer track, keeping just 
north of it, until about 45 deg. 42 
min. west longitude. Here we 
spoke a large Holland-American 
liner and in the international code 
asked them to report us. I never 
found out whether they did or not. 

Early in the morning of August 
1 we made the loom of the land 
on our starboard bow, and holding 
a light NW breeze, that morning 
passed between the islands of Corvo 
and Flores, the westernmost of the 
Azores. It was good to see the 
land again; mountainous shores 
mottled with patches of sunshine 
and shade where the sun shone 
through the bank of clouds which 
seems always to hover over ocean 
islands. That night we sailed down 
a path of moonlight in anticipation 
of making port. At 8 o'clock in 
the morning we sighted Fayal, well 
to leeward, and bearing down upon 
it, followed its northern shoreline 
until we opened the channel be- 
tween it and the volcanic peak of 
Pico Island. We set the Portu- 
guese ensign at the fore and the 
American at the main, and round- 
ing Ribeirinha Point with its light- 
house, laid up for Horta Roads— 
eighteen days and 1,971 miles from 
Boston. 

A three flag hoist on shore pro- 
claimed, “I have no pilot,” the sig- 
nificance of which was made plain 
when upon being boarded by the 
doctor’s boat we found that we 
would not be allowed to enter be- 
hind the breakwater. Pilotage is 


compulsory in Horta Harbor; of 


Ashore at Ponta Delgada. 
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The Lloyd W. Berry was an able litile packet, 60 feet in length over all, 47 feet on the water, 
14 feet, 11 inches beam and 8 feet, 6 inches draft. 


the two pilots one was sick and the 
other on strike, so for the nine days 
of our stay we rolled at anchor just 
beyond the breakwater. Not so far 
but that it was a comparatively easy 
matter to get ashore, however, and 
we lost no time, after rolling poker 
dice to determine who should be 
ship-keeper, in breaking out shore 
clothes and starting upon what 
proved to be a hectic evening. I 
believe that under the Volstead Act 
one could be arrested for describ- 
ing it, so I will not. Incidentally, 
our oar locks were stolen from the 
tender while we were ashore—those 
who propose to “go foreign” take 
rote. 

At any rate, that night got the 





Left to right: Roger Griswold, Major Linard, Harold Peters, 
skipper, and Vice Consul Cobb. 





worst out of our system; and in 
comparison the rest of our nine 
days’ stay in Horta was uneventful. 
One night the peapod broke its 
painter and became a total loss on 
the beach. The motor boat ferried 
us faithfully, however, and upon 
one occasion was of signal service. 
A Shipping Board freighter parted 
the lines with which she was at- 
tempting to warp into dock for re- 
pairs and drifted down upon us. 
We paid out all of our fifty-five 
fathom of chain so that our hook 
was well to windward of the 
steamer, and we had fenders be- 
tween the two vessels, but we could 
hardly expect to hold a five-thou- 
sand ton freighter with our 180 
pound anchor, so we attached a life 
buoy with a long line to the end of 
cur chain and slipped it. There 
was no room between us and the 
shore to anchor again so we started 
the motorboat out ahead and towed 
the schooner against what was a 
sizable chop for a fourteen foot 
boat until we got well away from 
the beach and could maneuver un- 
der foresail. A fresh onshore 
breeze was blowing. Subsequently 
we had no difficulty in picking up 
the buoy and taking our chain 
aboard again. 

We did a minimum amount of 
sight-seeing, including a _ drive 
around the island and a visit to the 
crater, with a Portuguese gentle- 
man to whom we had letters. But, 
as ever, the pleasantest times were 
spent swapping lies with various 
characters—Englishmen from the 
cable stations, an owner and the 
master of a crippled four-masted 
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“It is something of a task to get the mainsail off in our first experience in heavy 








weather as we had no downhauls rigged as yet.”—From a sketch in the log 


book of the Berry. 


schooner, the convivial captain of a 
broken-winded French wooden 
steamer, officers of various Ship- 
ping Board “lame ducks,” and the 
port representative of that austere 
organization. 

Horta, all agreed with much pro- 
fanity, was a bad place for a crip- 
pled vessel. According to all the 
stories, the port was unofficially 
controlled by one local magnate. 
Anything to be done or purchased 
for a vessel had to pass through his 
lands. He was Lloyd’s agent there, 
and consular agent for several na- 
tions as well, so he could decide 
what repairs needed to be effected 
and hand himself the contract. A 
steamer lying in the roads lost one 
of her anchors; it had been calmly 
unshackled from the chain. Later 
on the master of the steamer recog- 
nized his anchor on the bow of a 
schooner—the magnate had an in- 
dustrious crew of divers. Another 
time he charged the Shipping 
Board $2,500 for the use of a hand 
icrce pump with which the crew of 
a wooden steamer themselves freed 
her engine room of water—he 
claimed that as it was the only 
pump available he should get salv- 
age. One story of local rascality 
led to another. 

Well, as of all our stays in port, 
memories throng back of quaintly 
slanderous narratives, singular 
characters, fabulous tales. And such 
yarns, and the men who narrate 
them give half the charm and in- 
terest to wandering. 

On the afternoon of August 11 
we sailed for Ponta Delgada, dis- 
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tant about 150 miles. That night 
we ran down wind between the 
lofty islands of Pico and San Jorge. 
Early in the following afternoon 








Gilbert ak on alley cat and “hard- 
boiled” at that. 


we had an exciting maneuver while 
trying to harpoon a large turtle 
with the boat hook, disturbing the 
turtle not one whit, but obliging 
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the second mate to go overboard 
after that unique weapon’ which he 
used. Shortly afterwards the island 
of San Miguel, the largest of the 
Azores, was sighted, and dark 
found us becalmed off its southern 
shore, where Ferraria Light winked 
at us from its niche in the precipi- 
tous coast throughout the night. 

We drifted along and early in 
the morning, with the aid of the 
motor boat, made our way into the 
harbor of Ponta Delgada. A con- 
genial pilot made the Berry fast to 
a great mooring buoy with another 
line to a British towboat, whose 
captain and engineer subsequently 
became close acquaintances. Mr. 
Nicholls, our guide, philosopher, 
and friend, while we were there, 
soon appeared, and we presented 
our letters to him and started the 
first of twelve delightful days at 
Ponta Delgada. 

While here we had the Berry 
hauled out on a slipway where we 
painted her bottom. During the 
calm days on the voyage, when 
Prince and Searle and Gilbert all 
suffered from ennui, the two 
former tried to dissipate their bore- 
dom by cutting off the mascot’s 
whiskers and trimming his tail like 
a French poodle’s—so when the lat- 
ter took the opportunity presented 
by the unusual position of the 
schooner on dry land and went A. 
W. O. L., wooing or fighting or 
both, he must have enjoyed singu- 
lar prestige among the Azorian 
felines. Anyway, he didn’t show 
up for two days and the rest of the 
crew were much disturbed. So 
Searle and Prince went off one day 
on a hunt among the back fences 
of the neighborhood. 

They started in the traditional 
belief that cats frequent back 
fences, and were conducting their 
search accordingly when they were 
accosted by a woman who appar- 
ently demanded to know what they 
were doing on her wall; where- 
upon, feeling their Portuguese to 
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Gilbert found the pleasure of a night on the beach dimmed by the 
ceremony ordered immediately on his return. 


be insufficient for the occasion, one 
ran up and down the wall on all 
fours while the other “miaowed”’ 
feelingly. This pantomime explan- 
ation sufficed to keep them out of 
trouble, for they came back to the 
shipyard all right, although without 
the cat. But the morning that the 
vessel slid back into the harbor 
Gilbert returned and was hauled on 
board with much rejoicing. 

We had a lot of fun there in 
port. Mr. Nicholls and Major 
Linard, the Consul, Miss Brown, 
of Brown’s Hotel, and others we 
met were all most hospitable. We 
sold some 1,400 pounds of our flour 
to a Shipping Board wooden 
steamer whose convivial captain, 
just out of the hospital, assured us 
that he had not been there on ac- 
count of the D. T.’s, as slander al- 
leged, but because when “tight” he 
had fallen off the bridge and broken 
his arm. Those were the opera- 
bouffe days of the Shipping Board 
fleet and our several, varied obser- 
vations of a few of its units made 
us agree, however unpatriotically, 
with the British description— 
“Charlie Chaplin’s Navy.” 

On August 25th we paid our 
bills, secured our clearance, and 
with a favoring southwest wind, 
got underway for France. The 
Berry romped down the 30 miles of 
coast, standing up nobly to two stiff 
rain squalls. In the evening we 
turned the eastern corner of the 
island and squared off wing and 
wing on our northeasterly course 
for the Bay of Biscay. The wind 
was moderate and dead astern for 
four days, with a confused sea from 
the westward which made the little 
vessel’s motion rather uneasy, while 
the foresail, partially blanketed by 
the mainsail, would slam its boom 
to and fro when she rolled, making 
« most uncomfortable jarring and 
racket. Of course we improvised a 
rope boom tackle, which very soon 
chafed through and was a general 
nuisance. The most of the noise 
came from the foresheet block 
whose becket went through an iron 
staple in the deck, and a thick rub- 
ber cushion around that iron would 
have silenced a lot of the banging. 

On the 29th the wind came 
ahead and we headed on east-north- 
east to east courses closehauled on 
the port tack, until the following 
afternoon when we tacked ship and 
were able to run northerly. The 
3lst we remained closehauled with 
variable winds. That night it 


breezed up and the sea made rap- 
idly; we shortened sail to the three 
lowers, and made good time, but 
much too far south of our course. 
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Fishing yawl off the coast of France with her curious gear set for catching tunny. 


At dark, we reefed the mainsail, 
tacked, and head-reached to the 
north throughout the night. To- 
ward daylight, wind and sea mod- 
erating, we made sail again and 


soon came up with two French 
fishing yawls—great  wall-sided, 


plumb-stemmed drifters, with their 
curious gear set out for tunny. 
They carry a long, arched fishing 
rod on either side, for all the world 
like the feelers of a moth. We 
were later told, and didn’t know 
whether to believe or not, that after 
setting lines with a number of 
hooks from the end of these rods 
the crew turn in below; when a 
fish strikes onto the bait it rings a 
bell, and the hardy fishermen rush 
on deck and gaff the prey. It 
sounded to us like a _ pleasantly 


In mid-Atlantic bound east, with a fresh 
breeze. 








Latin sort of arrangement, and a 
bit more comfortable than hauling 
trawls on the Grand Banks. We 
lailed the two yawls and they asked 
if we hadn’t been in a blow, and 
appeared considerably interested in 
the Berry. 

We were then about 400 miles 
cue west of St. Nazaire. It was 
calm that day, but the next, Sep- 
tember 3rd, a fine northwest breeze 
sprang up and we went merrily on 
cur way. After four days of in- 
cessant head winds and violent 
lurching and rolling, it was a great 
relief to be sailing free, off the wind 
cnce more—especially for Brooks, 
who had been ill with a fever ever 
since leaving the Azores. For two 
days we ran down wind with mo- 
tion so easy that, as stated in the 
log, down below it was like life in 
a tenement. 

On the third day, holding our 
fair wind, we sighted Belle Isle 
shortly past noon. Banks of thin 
fog which we occasionally ran 
through prevented our finding the 
pilot boat, but occasional fishing 
smacks confirmed us in our course, 
and we made La Banche Light dead 
ahead. It was too late to try for 
St. Nazaire that day; instead we 
had an exciting time making an 
anchorage in the bight between 
Noirmoutier Island and the main. 
It is a long, shallow bay with 
shoals extending some distance 
Irom either shore and a group of 
rocks called Pierre Moine in the 
middle of the channel. 

We took a departure from a gas 
buoy which we identified and ran 
by compass for an unlighted mark; 
we ran our distance by the taffrail 
log but didn’t make the buoy, so 
changed course and ran up the bay. 
It was blowing a fresh breeze and 
of course the schooner, in the dark 
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_and fog, seemed to be going 
like everything. Every few 
minutes we let her come up 
and took a sounding—sails 
shaking, Brooks, with the 
lead, sing-songing “By the 
deep, six,” and so on. It 
was rather exciting. Prince 
was acting as pilot as he 
had sailed around the bay 
in small boats while on 
leave during the war. The 
water was shoaling and 
judging by the chart we 
felt we had better not 
risk keeping on; besides, 
we were in smooth water 
now; apparently in the lee 
ofNoirmoutier Island, 
where the vessel would lie 
comfortably enough, so we 
rounded to. Just as she commenced 
to make sternway and the anchor 
was let go, the fog scaled away mo- 
mentarily and we saw the welcome 
gleam of the lighthouse, its bearing 
reassuring us of our position. 

The next day, after meeting some 
of Prince’s friends ashore and 
bringing three of them along for 
pilots, we sailed up to St. Nazaire 
and eventually berthed the Berry 
ithe Inner Basin. The second leg 
of the voyage across the Western 
Ocean was now completed—1,305 
miles in eleven days from Ponta 
Delgada, Azores. 

After a couple of days we hired 
an old Frenchman for watchman, 
and leaving the Berry and Gilbert 
in his care, the entire crew departed 
tor Paris. There we said goodbye 
to Prince and Searle, who had to 
leave us. 

After ten days in the capitol, 
three of us returned to the ship, 
Diedrichs rejoined, and for a week 
we lay in the basin at St. Nazaire, 
waiting for a possible sale of our 
lour. Gilbert had deserted while 
we were away, and we could not 
find him. He had, according to 
the watchman, reported regularly 
tor about a week, but then, de- 
ciding no doubt that we had left for 
good, he established a ménage of 
his own on shore, where, I hope 
and trust, he prospers and has nu- 
merous progeny. We missed him 
dreadfully. It was pleasant there 
in St. Nazaire, but the delay was 
irksome and we finally gave up 
hope of getting rid of the flour, and 
on September 27 shoved off for 
England. 

It was calm and hot that first 
day, but with the aid of our motor 
boat chugging manfully alongside, 
we fanned along and at dark an- 
chored in Quiberon Bay just off 
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Erik found that the grab lines came in handy for cooking in bad 


Sketch from the log book. 


weather. 


the jetty at Port Orange. Here we 
spent the next day as well. I had 
some old friends of the war living 
ashore who took a great and hos- 
pitable interest in us. The after- 
noon of the 29th we got underway 
again and that night slipped along 
the French coast, picking up light 
after light. It was a very pleasant 
change to be coasting once more 
after so much time at sea. The 
next, the last day of September, the 
weather was dull and uncertain in 
the morning and a sudden drop in 
the barometer was ominous; we 
reached closehauled past the bays, 
beat off shore, and finally weather- 
ing the Point du Raz, fetched 
through the extraordinary tide-rip 
of the Raz du Sein just at slack 
water. I have marveled several 
times at the sea as depicted in vari- 
ous marine paintings of the roman- 
tic school, in which an extraordi- 
narily clumsy and overcrowded 
boat is defying concave waves 
which appear to have run amuck, 
while usually there is a spar float- 
ing in the foreground and a dis- 
traught female clutching a babe is 
also commonly to be found in the 
picture. Well, the model for that 
fantastic sea is to be found in the 
Raz de Sein; and it is picturesque 
enough, there being an obsolete 
castellated lighthouse on a_ high 
rocky point which projects into a 
foam-streaked melee of  white- 
capped waves furiously charging 
each other. It must be a hard old 
place when the current sets against 
a gale. However, when we got into 
it the tide killed most of the wind, 
but as we twisted and pitched and 
were buffeted amazingly, in com- 
pany with a big coasting ketch, the 
land slipped .by and a favoring cur- 
rent and fair draft of air picked 
us up. 


That afternoon was like 
a summer day in Maine, 
sunny, with a smart breeze 
drawing aft which sent us 
gaily past Douarnenez Bay 
and the outer Bay of Brest, 
and with a fair tide we slid 
through the Chenal du 
Four, the crooked thor- 
oughfare between Ushant 
and the main. Just at dark 
we entered the English 
Channel and set our course 
to cross it. A fine, clipper- 
bowed yacht passed west- 
ward, close under our 
stern; in the dusk it was 
impossible to make out her 
name, but her quarterdeck 
gang waved cheerily—one 
of the (what shall I say?) 
romantic, fleeting pictures standing 
out in the vista of memory that 
make the abiding joy of cruising. 

We set the night watches and ran 
N.E. The reflection on the clouds 
of the beam of Ushant’s north- 
west light, one of the most power- 
ful in the world (15 to 30 million 
candlepower) left a glare visible 
long after the other coastwise lights 
of France had sunk behind us. 

About midnight, the wind, which 
had been moderate, freshened rap- 
idly, the glass falling. It was our 
first sample of that treacherous 
weather of the Channel. At 2.30 
a.m. in a chilling rain we took in 
mainsail and set trysail and, with 
a moderate gale behind her, the 
Berry ran northeast, sighting sev- 
eral steamers in the early morning, 
and at 9.20 made the Eddystone 
Light, like a_ pencil silhouetted 
against the horizon, dead ahead. 
We ran in past the light and picked 
up a pilot off Rame Head, who 
anchored us in the Cattewater, 
Plymouth, at 1 o’clock. He also 
stayed for luncheon, and in the 
afternoon piloted a landing party 
around the town. This was the 
first day of October. 

The next day we got away with 
a fine fresh westerly and romped 
down to Bolt Head, nip and tuck 
with a British cable steamer which 
we met months later in Madeira 
and whose crew remembered that 
race well. Beautiful sailing all 
afternoon, passing the Start, Dart- 
mouth, Berry Head, and anchoring 
in Brixham in the evening. That 
night we heard the wind begin to 
howl again, and before daylight we 
had tied a single reef in the mainsail 
and were passing the breakwater. 
A strong sou’-sou’west wind abeam 
made the schooner smash into the 

(Continued on page 248) 









[* February of the year 1782 the 

brigantine Zacaria put forth 
from Lisbon on a trading voyage to 
the West Indies and North Amer- 
ica. Her master and owner, An- 
tonio Nelzo, was a prudent man and 
one accustomed to profit by the 
temerity of others. His purpose, 
like that of all traders since the 
world began, was to buy in a cheap 
market and sell in a dear one; and 
this he hoped to do by loading co- 
coanuts and rum in the West In- 
dies and carrying them to Charles- 
town* in South Carolina. 

The fleet of swift Yankee brigs 
and schooners which in times of 
peace had plied this trade were of 
late so hampered by Navigation 
Acts and so depleted by war that 
there was crying need for bottoms. 
To this cry the loyal subjects of the 
King of Portugal ever cocked an 
eager ear. 

On the thirteenth day of March 
Master Nelzo sailed into St. Thom- 
as. There he disposed of his cargo 
at top prices; and with great store 
of milled dollars in his strong chest 
proceeded to Cap Francois in the 
island of Hispaniola. 

Here a stroke of good luck be- 
fell him. No sooner had he bought 
his trade and stowed it safely under 
hatches than the rumor came that 
there was peace between Britain 
and the new-born republic of the 
United States. Instantly the price 
of produce soared, and Master Nel- 
zo, knowing himself to be well in 
the forefront of reviving com- 
merce, hastily put to sea and 
shaped a course to windward of the 
Bahamas. The news was doubly 
pleasing ; for now he felt little con- 
cern over those wild corsairs who, 
cperating under letters of marque 
from either side, were so lief to 
swoop down upon a guileless trader 
and rob him of the profits of his 
toil. 

lor five days the deep-laden 
Zacaria plunged ahead. So cheaply 
had her cargo been bought that 
Master Nelzo still had on board 
4,000 Spanish dollars for which he 
could find no use at Cap Francois. 
He had jammed her full up to the 
hatches, and the little vessel, at best 
an indifferent sailer, made lumber- 
ing headway. 

Giving Turk’s Island a_ wide 
berth, Nelzo squared away before 
the favoring trades and laid her 


* The name was not changed to Charleston 
until some years later. 





A Bermudian Corsair, and Others 


By J. T. ROWLAND 


head for the port of Charlestown. 
It was the twelfth of April and as 
fine a day as one might ask. Sud- 
denly from the masthead (where 
prudence had led him to maintain a 
lookout) came the cry, “Sail-O!” 

A small two-masted vessel it was, 
some island schooner belike, far off 
on the lee quarter. Nelzo gave her 
perfunctory attention — whatever 
her character she could harm him 
little there. Still, he pressed on 
what extra sail he had and sought 
the faster to drop her astern. 

Imagine, therefore, his amaze- 
ment when the stranger, though 
sailing nearly into the eye of the 
wind, came up on him hand over 
fist. 

“We'd be lighter without that 
last tierce of spirits,” the mate sug- 
gested uneasily. 

“T’ll not throw good money over- 
board!” Master Nelzo retorted. 

So the one-sided race went on. 
}y noon the strange vessel had 
gained the Zacaria’s wake. Then, 
casing her sheets, she came swoop- 
ing down like a seagull or—to keep 
the figure nearer to the fact—a 
sharp billed herring hawk. 

Those on board the brigantine 
saw now that they had underrated 
the other’s size. She was over- 
large for a schooner, with lofty 
masts and a great squaresail yard 
slung under the crosstrees on the 
fore; and she mounted five brass 
cannon along each rail. 

“What ship is that: whence come 
and whither bound?” her captain 
hailed in English. He was a great, 
beefy fellow with a broad red face 
and a voice like the roar of a bull. 
As he edged up under the Zacaria’s 
lee it could be seen that his craft 
outran her two feet to one. At a 
shouted order his crew, who seemed 
jar too many for the size of their 
ship, sprang to halliards and down- 
hauls and the big fore-and-aft 
mainsail was lowered on its boom. 

“Now I'll keep pace with ye,” 
laughed he of the red face. “Tell 
me, is it yet peace?” 

Master Nelzo had replied duti- 
fully to the first question. Now he 
explained how the news of peace 
came to Cap Francois by a King’s 
ship while he was there, and how 
he had read of it in the public 
prints. “And a great blessing, sar, 

for honest merchants like our- 
selves.” 

“Aye 





Well, a 
And 


aye. 


good passage to you, Master. 





mind ye look sharp, for there be 
Yankee cutthroats yet at sea!” And 
with a great laugh which sorely 
puzzled poor Nelzo the stranger 
bore away, shouting to his lads to 
hoist the mainsail again. 

Now the people of the Zacaria 
in unison heaved a great sigh; and 
it may be that that of Nelzo was 
most heartfelt of all, for next to 
his life he valued his ship and next 
to his ship his cargo; so that when 
all three were in jeopardy he was 
like a man with three lives and 
fearful of losing them all. Still, 
despite their relief they kept a close 
watch upon the Eagle, that being 
the name they had seen blazoned 
upon the schooner’s stern. First 
she swept off a-lee as though mak- 
ing for some place in the Bahamas; 
then, apparently changing her ob- 
jective, she stood away to the 
southeast and was soon out of sight 
but it seemed as if the Eagle’s top- 
sails had scarcely more than dis- 
appeared below the horizon when to 
the amazement of all on the Zacaria 
they hove in sight again well to 
windward. Then she spread her 
square foresail and came sweeping 
down across the blue sea as her 
namesake swoops upon a _ helpless 
fawn, 

Suddenly the explanation of 
these manoeuvres dawned upon 
Master Nelzo. The waters he tra- 
versed were a thoroughfare of the 
sea where at any time one might 
raise the tall masts of a King’s 
ship above the horizon, and His 
Majesty’s captains had a way of 
prying into other people’s affairs 
that more than one freebooter had 
tasted to his sorrow. Therefore 
these gentry had learned of late to 
be somewhat cautious, and it had 
become their practise to carry out 
their nefarious actions under cover 
of night. The Portuguese sailors 
all knew of this and when they saw 
the Lagle so swiftly returning a 
great wail went up and they fell 
on their knees and prayed the mer- 
ciful saints to protect them. 

Their fear, however, turned 
quickly to surprise when at about 6 
o'clock, the Eagle overhauling them, 
her master called out that he had 
“forgotten some’at of his purpose” 
and begged the Zacaria’s captain to 
have the kindness to carry a letter 


into Charlestown for him. This 

Nelzo agreed joyously to do. 
“Then luff up and back your 

foreyard, and I'll send a_ boat 
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YACHTING for April 


aboard ye in a jiffy!” the schooner’s 
skipper directed. 

It was all this time growing 
darker and no other sail had come 
in sight. The Eagle wasted a few 
more minutes manoeuvering in a 
strangely clumsy fashion and when 
at last her boat put off it was full 
dark. Across black sea it came, 
straight up to the brigantine’s main 
chains; then, in an instant, a dozen 
stout fellows with pistols in their 
belts and drawn cutlasses in their 
fists had vaulted to her deck. 

“Here’s your letter!” laughed 
their leader, handing Master Nelzo 
a sheet of dirty paper with the pic- 





the action was unwarranted, for he 
was not unfriendly to the Rebel 
cause. 

This argument seemed strangely 
distasteful to the self-styled pri- 
vateer, for he turned on the Por- 
tuguese with a roar and ordered 
him to “shut his jaw or he would 
throw him overboard or put him 
in irons.” Then Christian directed 
that the entire crew of the Zacaria 
be put in irons, “Which orders,” 
says the old Letter of Protest, 
“were very soon executed.” 

The poor sailors were beaten and 
kicked and slashed with cutlasses, 
and then, stripped of their clothes 
they were manacled and cast down 
into the hold to rest in such com- 
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A British topsail schooner of about the year 1800, and of the type sailed by. the 
West Indian Corsairs. 


ture of a skull and _ crossbones 
smeared crudely upon it. “Captain 
Christian presents his compliments, 
sir,” he continued with mock for- 
mality, “and desires your presence 
on his quarterdeck—along with 
your papers and bills of lading, 
that he may see what manner of 
prize he has taken.” 

So the jig was up. Poor Nelzo 
and all his people were carried 
aboard the Eagle. 

“What sort of treatment is this ;” 
Nelzo demanded of his captor. 
“And what are you—American, 
Englishman, Frenchman, or a 
pirate ?”’* 

Christian, his nose buried in the 
brigantine’s papers, replied that he 
was an American privateer and that 
the Americans “did not desire 
peace.” Heartened at this re- 
sponse, Nelzo vowed that even so 





* These were Nelzo’s exact words, as quoted 
in his Letter of Protest. 
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fort as they might find on the soft 
side of a plank. Till midnight the 
marauders pillaged their prize, and 
their manners were not improved 
by the broaching of that tierce of 
spirits which prudent Master Nelzo 
had refused to consign to Davy 
Jones. At length they returned 
with such loot as the long-boat 
could carry, and then Captain 
Christian sent back four of the 
Zacaria’s crew with a prize-master 
and two or three of his own ruf- 
fians to the captured brigantine and 
gave orders that she proceed to 
Bermuda and await his coming. 

In the course of time, after mak- 
ing one or two unimportant cap- 
tures the Eagle arrived at her home 
port in the Bermudas. The brigan- 
tine arrived more tardily, was de- 
livered over to a naval prize court 
which promptly pronounced judg- 
ment for “Bully” Christian. Mas- 
ter Nelzo waited upon the Gover- 






nor, by whom he was received 
“with great goodness’—but that 
seems to have been about all. 
Meanwhile the Zacaria’s cargo 
went to ruin—‘the figs and raisins 
rotten and casks of rum much out, 
and wine in the same wretched or- 
der.” Of the $4,000 in specie no 
trace remained. 

Master Nelzo appealed from the 
findings of the prize court. The 
Colonial Government, evidently a 
bit uneasy at finding him a man of 
substance and quiet determination, 
permitted him to resume custody 
of his vessel and depart in her for 
London, there to prosecute his 
claim for damages received at the 
hands of subjects and officers of 
the Crown. And so he sails out 
of the story. 

Far from being rendered cau- 
tious by this partial reverse and 
threat of reprisal, David Christian 
plied his trade with greater zeal 
than before. Of the several ships 
which he carried in like a bird of 
prey to his island nesting place only 
one seems to have offered resist- 
ance. This was the Yankee brig- 
antine Patty, Captain John Gulican; 
Cap Francois for Boston. 

Here was a skipper of a different 
stripe. When just past West Caicos 
he spied a sail astern and, the wind 
Leing small, she caught up with 
him at 4 p. m. Gulican made her 
cut to be an armed vessel and a 
stranger. At five she fired a gun 
at him with round shot and grape. 
At six o’clock “finding she would 
speak him and not being afraid of 
anybody,” he backed his foreyards 
and hoisted French colors. The 
Eagle thereupon showed American 
colors and, running alongside with 
all her guns bearing and tompions 
out and her men at quarters, de- 
manded the Patty’s destination. 

Receiving no answer to his hail 
Christian threatened Gulican with a 
broadside if he did not at once get 
his boat out and come on board 
with his papers. The Yankee re- 
plied that he had but one boat and 
that not fit to take the water. 
Thereupon Christian despatched his 
own long-boat, as in the case of 
the Zacaria, but this time there 
seems to have been a bit of a shindy 
for it is recorded that the freeboot- 
er “knocked his people down and 
cut them with cutlasses.” 

But there was little the Yankee 
skipper could do while under the 
guns of the heavily armed schooner. 
In the end he and his people were 
beaten and put in irons, his vessel 
was plundered and the pirates car- 
ried off all the booty with them, in- 
cluding a tierce of Bordeaux wine. 





Eventually the crew of the Patty 
were put forcibly on board the 
schooner JFRover, bound for Balti- 
more. Christian “suffered them to 
depart without restoring any part 
of their money, clothes or effects, 
many of them without a jacket to 
wear or even a hat to put on, though 
they were to be carried among 
strangers 600 miles from their 
homes.” 

The most amazing part of David 
Christian’s audacity was that he 
should have dared to carry the 
prize and her master into a British 
port where the latter was free to 
make such damaging depositions to 
the authorities as those which we 
have quoted. Perhaps in the end 
the Governor came to look askance 
on the activities of this marauder 
who appears to have thought that 
he carried Government at the end 
of his watch chain. In view of his 
great services during the war he 
may have been given a quiet hint 
to depart, instead of being led to 
the gallows as he deserved. At any 
rate the schooner Eagle sailed one 
fine day out past St. David’s Head 
and was heard from no more. 

If Christian was the rascal 
whose name appears most often in 
the old records of Bermuda, that 
is chiefly because of the openness 
with which he plied his trade. 
There were others who made no 
scruple of applying the maxim that 
“dead men tell no tales.” Worst 
of the lot, perhaps, was Charles 
Gibbs, a renegade Yankee beside 
whose career the fabled exploits of 
the notorious Captain Kidd turn 
pale. 

Gibbs (who had the grace at least 
to suppress his real name) came of 
a good Rhode Island family and 
served with distinction under gal- 
lant Captain Lawrence in the brig- 
of-war Hornet and later in the 
Chesapeake in her ill-fated action 
with the British frigate Shannon. 

After the war he drifted to 
South America and took service in 
a Colombian privateer. Dissatisfied 
with their share in the prize money, 
the crew of this vessel mutinied 
and took possession of her. They 
set her captain (one Bell, a New 
Yorker) and some of his officers 
ashore at Pensacola and embarked 
on a deliberate career of piracy. 
Gibbs was the leading spirit. He 
established headquarters ashore 
near Cape Antonio, Cuba, and even 
built a small fort to guard the en- 
trance to his harbor. In two years’ 


time this remarkable man _ partici- 
pated in the capture of twenty ves- 
sels and the cold blooded murder 
of over 400 people, some of whom 


were women and children passen- 
cers! 

Besides taking so many merchant 
vessels, Gibbs fought the American 
sloop-ot-war Enterprise, and a dis- 
guised British cruiser. He came 
out a bad second in both engage- 
nents but escaped with his life and 
eventually “cleaned up” and _ re- 
turned to New York with $30,000 
as lis share of the profits. 

An interesting feature of Gibbs’ 
method of operating was the fact 
that he had regular fiscal agents in 
the city of Havana who sold his 
booty and split 50-50 on the pro- 
ceeds. With true Yankee acumen 
he used océasionally to run up to 
the city and look over these gentle- 
inen’s accounts, and while there he 
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the islands and passages of the 
West Indies kept the naval spirit 
alive and added many a chapter of 
individual heroism to the annals of 
the navy. Unfortunately these are 
all too little known, 

Gibbs apparently left while the 
going was good. But a woman was 
his downfall. After squandering 
wl his wealth, he was reduced to 
the necessity of shipping as a com- 
mon sailor on the brig Vineyard, 
from New Orleans for Philadel: 
phia, in November, 1830. Among 
other items of cargo the vessel car- 
ried $54,000 in specie for the ac 
count of Stephen Girard. 

Great pains were taken to kee, 
the presence of this money secret 
an entire new ship’s company, in 
cluding master and mate, were 
shipped after it was put on board, 


A West India trading brig of the late eighteenth century. 


put up at lodgings favored by offi- 
cers of the United States and Brit- 
ish navies engaged in suppressing 
piracy and learned at first hand all 
he needed to know about their in- 
tended actions. If his phenomenal 
success seems too much to believe 
we have only to cite the known fact 
that between the years 1817 and 
1825, 90-odd sail of American reg- 
istry alone were taken by pirates 
in the West Indies. This far out- 
runs the sanguinary exploits of the 
earlier buccaneers and sets the 
heyday of piracy at a much later 
date than is commonly supposed. 
In one respect these miscreants 
served a useful purpose, for they 
supplied an excellent raison d’étre 
for the young Navy of the United 
States, which might otherwise have 
suffered extinction at the close of 
the War of 1812. Instead, the re- 
lentless and, in the end, successful 
war of extermination which our 
service carried on for years among 





and it did not appear upon the 
ship’s articles. Nevertheless _ its 
very proximity seems to have at- 
tracted this master robber as a mag- 
net does steel. The master and 
mate were murdered and the money 
was divided equally among the crew 
under Gibbs’ direction. 

He navigated the Vineyard to 
within 15 miles S.S.E. of South- 
ampton Light, Long Island. Then 
“they got the boats out and put half 
the money in each .. . they then 
scuttled the vessel and set fire to 
it in the cabin. Then they took to 
the boats.’’* 

After a disastrous passage 
through the surf in which most of 
the money was lost and one at least 
of Gibbs’ shipmates was drowned, 
the remainder landed upon Barren 
Island, where their first care was 
to bury what was left of Mr. Gir- 

(Continued on page 248) 


*From an old pamphlet, Confessions of 
Charles Gibbs, Providence, 1831. 
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HIS is a subject that has been 

talked and written about for 
sO many years that it would seem 
there is nothing new to be said. To 
tell the truth, there isn’t; but a more 
or less careful inspection of the 
various boats | have been on from 
time to time, leads me to believe 
that the average cruiser neither 
reads nor listens or, perhaps from 
just pure carelessness, he does not 
put into practice the many things 
that go to make life afloat easier 
and safer. Let it be understood 
that I am speaking of the small boat 
up to, say, 40 or 45 feet overall. 
| know little of the other kind. 

If possible (and it is possible on 
hoats up to 25 feet) most of the 
cordage should be of the same size. 
If one line seems to call for %4-inch 
rope and another for 7/16-inch 
make ‘em both %-inch. In larger 
boats it may be necessary to stand- 
ardize on two or even three sizes, 
but keep the variety as small as you 
can, It is then easy to replace one 
line with another and the amount of 
spare line carried—and the room 
required for it—will be reduced to 
a minimum, Always err on the 
heavy side. Large rope may look a 
little clumsy but half inch stuff is 
easier on the hands than a clothes- 
line and weights seem to come eas- 
ier when the line is large enough 
not to cut the hands. 

Lock up in the catalogs the 
blocks specified for the line you use 


and then get a size larger. There 
are several good reasons. The 


weakest point of a new tackle is 
in the pin and hook of the block. 
These are, of course, larger and 
stronger in the larger sizes. The 
larger diameter of sheave does not 
cramp and break the fibre of the 
rope as much as the smaller ones, 
and the larger throat will let the 
line run freely even when swollen. 
If you were to rig two tackles 
exactly alike, using blocks of the 
specified size in one tackle and the 
next larger blocks in the other, the 
greater ease of working of the sec- 
ond tackle will give you a most po- 
tent argument for large blocks. 

Wherever possible blocks should 
he made fast with shackles. Sister 
hooks are prone to straighten out, 
and hooks sometimes do the same 
thing. More often they wear off 
the mousing and shake out of 
place, usually providing an exciting 
few moments. 

In the old days an able seaman 
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Some Notes on Rigging for the Cruiser 


By Dwight S. Simpson 


could go aboard any square-rigger 
and lay his hands on any desired 
halliard, sheet, or other line imme- 
liately, because there was a stand- 
ard lead and belaying pin for every 
line and all ships were practically 
alike in this respect. As the mod- 
ern cruiser comes from the yard 
for the first time she is liable to be 
rigged to a rough standard but in 
subsequent refits, especially in the 
hands of the amateur, the lines 
often get led astray. Peak halli- 
ards should, for example, be 
brought down the starboard side of 
the mast somewhat abaft its cen- 
ter. Throat halliards occupy the 
same position on the port side. Jib 
halliards, starboard side forward, 
and staysail halliards port side for- 
ward. Topping or quarter lifts 
should come down the shrouds or 
belay to cleats on the boom near 
the gooseneck. Assuming that all 
hoats are rigged one way any man 
can make himself immediately use- 
ful in the crew of whatever boat 
he may be on. 

The number of parts in halli- 
ards, sheets, etc., is generally too 
many in small boats and too few in 
the larger. The power should be 
guaged to the job. One man should 
be able to haul any line on boats up 
to forty or fifty feet and there 


-should be sufficient parts for this 


but no more, as more parts mean 
lost time and unnecessary line about 
the decks. 

I like a main sheet with both 
ends cleated on deck. When a jam 
in a sheet does come it is comfort- 
ing to know that the other end of 
the sheet can be let go immediately. 
I have been on two boats having 
one fall of the sheet rigged with a 
jig leading forward on deck. This 
comes in useful to get the last inch, 
especially when short handed. 

Headsail sheets usually are indif- 
ferently rigged. It does not seem 
to be generally known that the line 
of the sheet continued across the 
sail should bisect the angle between 
leach and foot. If set forward of 
this position there is a bag in the 
luff and if set aft the leach will 
shake. In either case the sail 
maker is blamed for a bad job. If 
the sail is fitted with a club pivoted 
at its forward end the sheet may 
lead almost anywhere forward of 
the bisecting line as the club keeps 
the foot spread. If, however, the 
club is short and free, the rule 
should be observed. 






Most yawls are handicapped in 
the proper setting of the mizzen by 
having the sheet lead forward at 
small angle to the boom. ‘The rem- 
edy is to fit either a longer boom- 
kin or a heavier boom permitting 
the sheet to be made fast nearer 
the boomkin lead block. 

Lifts are, of course, fitted on both 
sides of the sail. Lazyjacks are 
extremely useful articles and can be 
cither entirely separate from the 
lifts or incorporated with them. 
Personally I prefer the latter. 
Lazyjacks are sometimes in the way 
when reefing but their handiness at 
all other times makes up. 

Needless to say the ends of all 
lines should be whipped, not knot- 
ted, because when whipped they 
will run through blocks and fair- 
leads. To keep them from going 
through unasked all ends of halli- 
ards, lifts, sheets, etc., should be 
made fast to, or near,.their respec- 
tive pins or cleats in such a man- 
ner that they can be quickly loosed 
if necessary. 

Reefing is always the bugbear of 
every sailorman, largely because 
he’s never ready for it. There is 
no reason why on the cruiser the 
reefing tackle for the first two reefs 
cannot be always in place. It is 
only necessary to fix a bee block on 
either side of the boom about six 
inches aft of the cringle and add a 
cleat just forward. Then a line is 
made fast to. one bee block, rove 
through the cringle, down through 
the other bee block and cleated. 
Another set should be rigged the 
same way for the second reef. 
When the second reef is down the 
pennant for the first can be re-rove 
in the third cringle. 

Similarly a length of line can be 
permanently rove in the luff crin- 
gles; long enough to pass three or 
four times and knot the ends. Re- 
cently on one boat I saw shackles 
provided here, but they invariably 
took two men to make fast. 

A very useful suggestion, first 
made, I think, by Thomas Fleming 
Day, is to have the reef points made 
of different material; the first row, 
cotton for example; the second row, 
manila; and third, again cotton. 
Once this Summer we found the 
mainsail crosstied between second 
and third reef and on another dark 
night we used ten or fifteen minutes 
trying to find reef points that were 
mates. The first incident could not 


(Continued on page 248) 














VERYONE who has 
owned a boat for any 
length of time usually 
has collected enough 
experience “‘fittin’ ‘er 

a out” each Spring to 
know pretty well 
what’s what and how to do the 
work to (at least) his own satisfac- 
tion. He, and the maligned pluto- 
crat who only has to give orders to 
the yacht yard or to his skipper to 
get the boat in commission, does 
not need any editorial “guff” from 
someone sitting in a steam heated 
office to tell how a boat should be 
scraped, painted, caulked and 
rigged. He may even resent the as- 
sumption that anyone knows more 
than he does about fitting out. 

But at the risk of offending these 
shellbacks and because there are al- 
ways newcomers who are fitting 
out this year for the first time, 
learning painfully by their mis- 
takes, we are overhauling a lot of 
the old gear and putting it out for 
their benefit in the hope that it 
may save them some of the hard 
knocks that experience costs. There 
is nothing much new in what fol- 
lows, but it is just as good now as 
it ever has been in the past. 

Once aboard, and as the weather 
promises a fair day, let’s roll up 
the cover, straighten things up a 
bit, and plan ahead for the annual 
Spring overhaul. Laying out the 
work properly will save a lot of 
time. It is best, if possible, to re- 
move the canvas covering on a clear 
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Fitting “Er Out Again 


Some Points on the Spring Overhaul It Pays to Remember 








Spic and span in a new coat of paint, and ready to slide overboard on 
the first good day. 


day for then it will be perfectly dry 
and all ready to roll up and lay 
away until another storing time 
Preserve the various 
wooden members of the ridge pole 
and slatted: frame that supported 
the canvas, bundling and tying 
them securely to be stored with the 
rest of winter’s covering. 


comes. 






















Doing your own fitting-out may be hard work, but it gives one a knowledge of his ship and her 
construction that could not be had otherwise. 








As more or less dust and grime 
collect it is necessary to wipe up 
the decks and cockpit and even in- 
side the cabin in preparation for 
the real work of painting, etc., that 
is to follow. It is not advisable 
at this stage of the work to scrub 
or scrape everything in sight be- 
cause, before all of the work is 
completed, it will be dirty again. 
It is a better plan to scrub as the 
work progresses and always, in 
overhauling a boat, begin at the top 
and work down for this allows all 
dust, scrapings, and paint drops to 
fall on unfinished portions of the 
work. 
Caulking and Paying Seams 

As the boat will be dried out 
somewhat from its exposure to air 
and wind this is the proper time to 
cive the seams a minute examina- 
tion. Unless the boat is old the 
caulking should be in good condi- 
tion and also much of the putty. 
However, there are some parts of 
the hull that, through strain and 
twist from the pull of the sails and 
rigging, generally require attention, 
usually in the garboard seam near 
the mast stepping, the seams of the 
bilge amidships, and around the 
centerboard. 
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Recaulking an old boat is a par- 
ticular job and driving in a bit of 
caulking here and there, “clinch- 
ing her up,” old boat men call it, 
must be properly done to be effec- 
tive, for, unless it is rolled into 
the seams in sufficient quantity, de- 
pending; upon the width of the 
seam, and driven home as it should 
be, when the planking swells some 
parts of the seams will be tight and 
others insufficiently so. Also, seams 
should be dry, else the caulking will 
not hold. Usually in small craft 
cotton wicking is better than reg- 
ular caulking cotton and is much 
easier to apply. Oakum is only 
suitable for large craft of heavy 
construction. After the caulking is 
in, the seams must be smoothed off 
and payed; that is, painted with red 
or white lead paint and, just before 
this is dry, should be puttied with 
red or white lead putty—putty and 
red lead mixed half and_ half. 
While puttying fill all the “holi- 
days” and scratches, painting each 
one of them first to cause the putty 
to hold. If possible allow this to 
harden for a day or two before 
painting, and then sandpaper the 
topsides and bottom using a cork 
or wooden block with the sand- 
paper wrapped around it. 

Removing Paint 

About the best way to remove 
paint is to burn it off. There are on 
the market several makes of burn- 
ers that combine a gasolene torch 
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and scraper with which this work 
is made very easy; the torch soft- 
ening the paint and making its re- 
moval easy. An ordinary plumber’s 
torch and a wide-bladed putty knife 
are sufficient for the work, though, 
if one of these patent burners is 
not available. It is not necessary 
to remove the paint unless it is 
much cracked and blistered. Some 
of the more powerful patent paint 
removers are also splendid agents 
for getting rid of the old coats, and 
save the use of a blow torch. 


Scraping and Varnishing 

Bright work that is in bad con- 
dition should be scraped. This 
work is best done with a cabinet 
scraper and not with one of those 
triangular shaped ones with a han- 
dle. The latter are made for heav- 
ier work and are apt to dig in un- 
iess used carefully. If, however, 
the varnish is hard and thick, it 
is best to use some one of the many 
excellent patented varnish removers 
that are laid on with a brush and 
then left for fifteen to twenty 
minutes allowing time for it to 
soften the varnish, which then may 
be cleaned off with a dull, wide- 
bladed putty knife, or washed off. 
Wood that is badly stained may be 
bleached by a coat or two of oxalic 
acid (crystals dissolved in hot 
water). Oak is the greatest of- 
fender in this respect, it being es- 
pecially susceptible to discoloration, 
but, fortunately, it is also the most 


“The joys of fitting out. 


quickly corrected by the oxalic 
treatment. In scraping do not clean 
more varnish off than may be re- 
varnished or shellaced before night, 
for a shower, or even dew, will 
make necessary a second oxalic 
bath. It is absolutely necessary to 
wash the woodwork after cleaning 
with this bleach, else the varnish 
will not dry as it should. 

The varnish brushes needed are 
one about 2% inches wide for 
decks and the larger surfaces and 


a smaller one for mouldings, win- 


dow frames, etc. It pays to use the 
best grade spar varnish for exterior 
use and even inside, as house var- 
nish or interior varnish is useless 
for outside work on a boat. Var- 
nish goes on smoother and lasts 
longer if it is put on warm; that is 
why it is best to varnish while the 
sun shines. On cold days it is good 
practice to keep the varnish pot in 
a pail of hot water, thus keeping it 
and the brushes warm. 

A stormy day, sometimes a num- 
ber of them, is sure to come in fit- 
ting out time so here’s the chance 
to clean up the spars, the tender, 
oars, side steps, and the other loose 
fittings. The spars should be 
scraped and varnished with at least 
three coats of varnish, though four 
is better, allowing ample drying in- 
tervals between them. The coats 
should be put on thin and rubbed 
out thoroughly. Rigging must be in- 
spected and renewed if necessary. 
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A small English iii-deaed brig built in 1804. She wes only 100 feet in length, which, however, w 
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The rig is now practically obsolete. 
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as not small for a vessel in those days. 


The Full-Rigged Brig—An Obsolete Rig 


For a seagoing vessel of small 
tonnage the brig rig appeals to the 
seaman above all others when the 
question of size of crew and 
economy does not have to be con- 
sidered, as it has in later years. But 
during war times they have proved 
in the past the handiest and smart- 
est little seagoing vessels the service 
had, and were kept up like yachts, 
as anyone who has ever seen the 
English training brig Martin will 
testily. 

The square rig, where the sails 
are subdivided into small patches, 
and where the yards are held firmly 
by braces and lifts so they have no 
chance to slam around, as do the 
gaffs on schooners, is a better sea 
rig. When it comes to handling 
sail, a landsman may think it would 
be safer and easier to lower the sails 
down on deck, as in a schooner, to 
handle, but anyone who has done 
this work in real bad weather knows 
that, when the seas are breaking 
over the rail and the deck becomes 
a swimming pond, he would by far 
rather be aloft hanging out over a 
vard, where the sea can’t knock one 


, 


“galley west into the scuppers” and 
the sails stay dry. 

The dimensions of this English 
brig shown here, which was built 
in 1804, are length on deck, 100 
feet; beam extreme, 3C feet; depth 
in hold, 12 feet, 9 inches, and ton- 


nage 382 tons. 





Luffing Rights as a Mark 
Editor of YACHTING: 

The following illustrates two 
situations relative to which I would 
like your advice: 

Case No.1. Two yachts A and b 
are on port tack headed for buoy 
as follows: A’s bow is abeam of 
B’s mast, A being windward boat. 
soth are traveling at same speed 
and B by holding her course can go 
so close to buoy as to leave insuf- 
ficient room for A to get in between 
buoy and B without touching either. 

Can B hold her course and force 
A to come about or go to windward 
of the buoy, which must be rounded 
leaving same on port hand? May 
B luff as much as she desires with- 
out starting her sheets in order to 
accomplish a position of forcing A 


to windward of buoy or to come 
about to avoid buoy? 

What constitutes an “overlap” 
and if an overlap is established 
what prior rights in this case are 
enjoyed by A or B under the over- 
lap rules? 

Case No.2. This is identical with 
the first except the position of A is 
changed so that her bow barely 
overlaps the stern of B by about six 
inches. All the other conditions are 
the same as in Case No. 1. 





M. G. S. 
__ COURSE To NEAT BUOY 
AY) 0) YX 


By p yo 


“A 
Racing situation concerning an overlap. 


Case number one, question one: 
In rounding a buoy when two boats 
have an overlap such as A and B, 
the rule says that when two yachts 

(Continued on page 239) 
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fellow’s bow with only a few feet to spare. 


other 


man knows the keen joy of slipping across the 


racing 


Only the 


Wake! 


Crossing Her 


Rosenfeld. 


Photo by M. 





NTEREST in the Bermuda race 

seems to dominate the sport on 
the Atlantic seaboard and entries 
are still coming in. Four more 
boats have been entered since our 
last list was published a month ago. 
Those who have recently joined the 
big fleet are the schooner Flying 
Cloud, owned by Lawrence Grin- 
nell of New Bedford, and is now 
being fitted out at Hand’s yard; the 
schooner Whistler, 61 feet long, 
also a Hand boat, owned by Ed- 
ward Brayton of Fall River, and 
the yawl Chaos, entered by John 5. 
Ball of Newport. She is an old 
type clipper-bowed yawl, 43 feet 
over all and 30 feet on the water- 
line, with a flush deck and is an 
able little packet. In the A divi- 
sion the schooner Elizabeth, owned 
by A. E. Dingle, has been entered. 

Among those from whom entries 
are assured are the schooner Nor’- 
wester, 65 feet long, owned by T. 
B. Vanderveer. She is a new ves- 
sel from designs by William Atkin 
and recently completed at Charles 
Morse’s yard at Thomaston. The 
Ellida, owned by Dr. Austin: Riggs, 
probably will be entered by Clinton 
H. Crane, who will sail and navi- 
gate her in the race. She was de- 
signed by John G. Alden. Mr. A. 
N. Peck also expects to enter his 
new yawl Laura if she is finished 
at Lawley’s in time to get her 
ready. 

Two new prizes have been added 
to the list, one offered by Paul 
Hammond, vice-commodore of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C., who 
has suggested that it be awarded 
to the boat finishing first on cor- 
rected time that has an entire ama- 
teur crew. This is in keeping with 
the spirit of the race. There will 
be a number of boats manned en- 
tirely by amateurs and this prize 
will be an incentive to those that 
have not even a professional cook 
aboard. Colonel Osborn of the 
New Haven Y. C. has offered a 
prize for the first boat to finish on 
corrected time, all classes sailing 
together. 

As the race is to start from New 
London on Tuesday, June 12, the 
commodore of the New Haven Y. 
C. has invited all yachts to rendez- 
vous at Morris Cove, New Haven, 
on the Saturday before the race, 
on their way to the starting line. 
he invitation from the club to all 
those entered follows: 

Bermuda Race Committee, 
New York: 
The New Haven 


Yacht Club 


More Entries for the Bermuda Race 





Memory and R. N. Bavier, her owner. She 

is one of the New York ‘ Forties” and her 

rig has been altered to a yawl for the Ber- 

muda race and a Kermath motor installed 
for auxiliary power. 


wishes to extend to the Bermuda 
Race Committee and the entrants 
in that race the privilege of its club 
house, ancherage and conveniences 
at Morris Cove, New Haven, as a 
rendezvous prior to the starting of 
the race.—\W. D. Scranton, Com- 
modore. 

So far, the schooners, yawls and 
ketches far outnumber the sloops 
that have entered and the commit- 
tee is wondering what is the mat- 
ter with some of the sloop owners 
who own boats particularly suited 





for this race. <A special class was 
made for sloops so that they would 
not have to race against schooners 
and yawls, but so far only two boats 
have entered this class. Are the 
sloop owners lacking in nerve to go 
off-shore in a race of this kind? 
Also, only one entry in the large 
schooner class has been received. 
As stated in the two previous issues 
of YACHTING a prize will be put 
up for schooners over 70 feet in 
length over all if two or more en- 
ter. So far the new schooner 
Lismore II, 75 feet in length, is the 
only one to be formally entered. 


New Rochelle Y. C. to Handle Start 


The start of the race will be 
managed by the New Rochelle Y. 
C. This club has handled a num- 
ber of the previous Bermuda races 
and has long been known as one of 
the foremost clubs on the Coast to 
foster long distance racing. The 
club will send a committee to New 
London to manage all the details of 
the start. 

The date is June 12, and the hour 
of the start 10 a.m. The course is 
from Sarah’s Ledge Bell Buoy to 
St. David’s Head, Bermuda, 662 
nautical miles. 

Classes are provided for schoon- 
ers, sloops and yawls from 35 to 52 
feet over all length, Class A; from 
52 to 70 feet over all length, Class 
B; and for sloops 60 feet in length 
and under. 

It is proposed to race the auxili- 
aries back from Bermuda to the 
States, giving each boat the amount 
of fuel which the smallest one can 
carry in her tanks and racing them 
under sail and power, letting them 





The Sea Farer, owned by. Samuel B. Coffin, is an able little schooner and will give a good 
She is 63 feet long over all. 


account of herself on the run to Bermuda. 
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Mary Ann, aiead & by John re y Sion, is a schooner of the Malabar wpe, 414 


feet long over all. 


use their power where the skip- 
per’s judgment dictates. A prize 
has been offered for such an event 
and the details will be announced 


She will be driven every foot of the way. 


later when they have been worked 
out. 

Entries will be received up to one 
week prior to the start and may be 





sent to the Bermuda Race Commit- 
tee, care YACHTING, 47 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 

Here is the list of entries so far 
received : 







Class B—Schooner, io_ and Ketches 


Sea Farer 63’ B. Coffin 
C. A. Dolliver 55/ Oliver H. Perry 
Haswell 60’ Com. Aemilius Jarvi 
L. W. Berry 60’ Roger Griswold 
Bagheera 66’ Carrol Brown and 
others 

Ariel 53’ J. S. & R. W. Johnson 
Sunbeam 60/ S. D. Baker 
Black Hawk 63! W. H. Hand, Jr. 
Memory (yawl) 59° R. N. Bavier 
Isabel Q 65! Francis Minot 
Hilda 54 Wm. R. Palmer 
Flying Cloud 557 Lawrence Grinnell 
Whistler 61’ Edw. Brayton 

Class A—Schooner, Yawls and Ketches 
Malabar IV 45%!’ J. G. Alden 
Wanderer 38’ David Henwood 
Malabar II 41%’ W.A. Drayton 
Gato Nero 45” F. J. Reilly 
—— (new yawl) 51%’ E.R. Behrend 
Surprise 44’ M. S. Kattenhorn 
Elizabeth 50° A. E, Dingle 
Sou’ wester 42! W. E. Baker and 

associates 
Mary Ann 41%’ John Parkinson 
Chaos 43 John S. Ball 
Sloops 
Flying Cloud 59° F. B. Draper 
Little Hope 48’ B. K. Sharp 
Large Schooners 

Lismore II 75! Redmond Keresey, Jr. 


The Month in Yachting 


EVER before to our knowledge 

have the prospects for the sea- 
son afloat been as good at this time 
of the year as they are right now. 
The good old ship is rap full, with 
everything drawing alow and aloft, 
and there are going to be more 
hands tailing on to the halliards this 
year than were ever seen in the old 
days of the sport which the shell- 
backs are so fond of talking of. 
This interest was reflected at the 
recent Motor Boat Show, as indi- 
cated by the number of entries in 
the Bermuda Race and by the fact 
that there are many new one-design 
classes of small boats coming out, 
as well as by the scramble to buy 
boats for the coming season. 

There is no question that the lure 
of the automobile, which had an ad- 
verse affect on yachting when the 
motor car was new, is beginning to 
peter out and that men with any 
salt at all in their veins are getting 
back upon the water. We believe 
that the next few years are going 
to see the sport boom as never be- 
fore and that the interest this sum- 
mer will crystallize next winter in 
the building of many new boats. 





Victory Class Inter-Club 
Team Match 


The dates for the series of races 
between Lake Erie and Long Island 
Sound yachtsmen in Victory Class 
boats have been fixed for August 21 
and 22. The races will be sailed off 
the Club House of the Buffalo 
Canoe Club, on Lake Erie, and, as 
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told in the last issue of YACHTING, 
will be between two crews of three 
men each, representing the Victory 
Class Association of Long Island 
Sound and the Buffalo Canoe Club. 
They will sail in four boats sup- 
plied by the latter club in order to 
save the transportation of boats 
from New York to Lake Erie. 

Races are to be alternate wind- 
ward and leeward, and triangular, 
not less than nine miles long. 


[ 








Madelon, a Victory class one-design boat. 
Victory boats on Long Island Sound and Lake Erie will be sailed 


on the latter waters this Summer. 


Commodore Still Heads 
A. P. B. A. 


Commodore Fred R. Still, of De- 
troit, has been elected president of 
the American Power Boat Associa- 
tion to fill the place made vacant 
by the death of Albert L. Judson of 
New York City, recently. Commo- 
dore Still is the first westerner to 
hold this office. He has long been 
identified with power boat affairs. 



















A team match between crews of 











Ventura, 4-rater class of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., 
owned and sailed by R. C. Stevenson. 


Canadians Arrange Inter- 
Club Races 


The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club of Montreal, Canada, is ar- 
ranging a very busy schedule for 
next season. In addition to the 
usual local races on Lake St. Louis, 
which are always keenly contested, 
a match has been arranged with the 
Lake of the Woods Yacht Club of 
Winnipeg, to be sailed on the home 
waters of the Montreal Club. Both 
the Royal St. Lawrence and Lake 
of the Woods yachtsmen sail the 
same type of yacht, namely the “B” 
Class of the Inland Lake Yachting 
Association of America, and there- 
fore the contest between the two 
clubs should prove most interesting. 

The Winnipeg yachtsmen have 
accepted the invitation of the east- 
ern sailors to send a crew to Lake 
St. Louis to sail the series. The 


Westerners will not bring any craft 
east with them but will sail in yachts 





Commodore Fred R. Still of Detroit, who 
has just been chosen to head the American 
Power Boat Association. 











Commodore J. P. Morgan (in foreground) on his 50-footer Grayling waiting 
for the starting signal. The “Fifties” are expected to be out this summer. 





‘ Vega, class B, Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. Two inter-club 


matches have been arranged in this class this season. 
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loaned by the Royal St. Lawrence 
Club and the crews will change 
boats after each race so that the 
competition should be a thorough 
test of the sailing abilities of the 
competing crews. 

These “B” Class yachts are what 
are known as the skimming dish 
type, made famous during the long 
defence of the Seawanhaka Cup on 
Lake St. Louis. They are 32 feet 
long and carry 350 feet of sail, be- 
ing fitted with double rudders and 
two bilgeboards instead of the regu- 
lation centerboard. 

This will be the first time the 
Westerners have sailed on Lake St. 
Louis and also the first time these 
two clubs have met in a series of 
races, and the contest is arousing 
keen interest among the yachting 


enthusiasts of both Montreal and 
Winnipeg. 

In addition to the visit of the 
Lake of the Woods Yacht Club 


to Montreal the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club has invited the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto 
to send two crews of four men 
each to Lake St. Louis next sum- 
mer to sail a series of races in “B” 
Class yachts under the same con- 
ditions as the match with the Win- 
nipeg yachtsmen. This event will 
be, also, the first time that these 
two prominent Canadian Clubs 
have met in a race of this nature 
and the rivalry always existing be- 
tween the cities of Montreal and 
Toronto in any sporting event will 
add greatly to the interest in the 
meeting of crews representing the 
two cities. 

So popular were the Dinghy Re- 
gattas sailed last season that ar- 
rangements are being completed for 
regattas to be held on the home wa- 
ters of the Royal St. Lawrence, 
Kingston and Royal Canadian 
Clubs next summer, which will 
make three inter-club events during 
the season for this popular class. 
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Goodwill, the new steel schooner yacht for ocean cruising on which Mr. Keith Spalding of Chi cago is now making an extended cruise. 








designed by Henry J. Gielow. 


She was 


Auxiliary Schooner Goodwill—an Ocean Cruiser 


.. deo Mr. Keith Spalding of 
Chicago went to Mr. H. J. 
Gielow for the plans for a cruising 
schooner, he had in mind a vessel 
for long ocean voyages and par- 
ticularly for a cruise to the South 
Seas and Australia. The vessel was 
to be large enough to include all the 
comforts for such a voyage and yet 
it was not desired to have her the 
largest auxiliary afloat. 

The readers of YACHTING have 
already seen the photographs of the 
new schooner, which has been 
named the Goodwill, taken at the 
launching, but now that she has 
been completely fitted out and has 
finished the first leg of her long 
ocean voyage some more data on 
her will prove interesting. 

The Goodwill left New York 
early in February for Bermuda 
where she arrived February 12, 
after a passage of 4 days 20 hours, 
and where the editor of YACHTING 
saw her under full sail as she made 
tthe islands. The following are ex- 
tracts from a letter received by the 
designer from Capt. Ferguson of 
the schooner : 

Bermuda, February 16. 
Dear Mr. Gielow: 

[ arrived here last Monday, 4 
days and 20 hours from Sandy 
Hook. The weather was bad and I 
did not get a chance to find out 
what the boat can really do. We 
made 242 miles the second day out. 
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They were very much pleased. 


I carried a reef in the mainsail all 
the way. I was 20 hours hove too, 
under reefed foresail. She behaved 
fine. 

Mr. Spalding and Mr. Howard 
met me at St. Davids Head. On my 
arrival I set all lower sails and 
stood off about 14 miles and back. 
The 
pilots on St. Davids Head remarked 
on the speed the schooner was mak- 
ing coming through the channel. 

Mr. Spalding was talking to me 
this evening about the yacht and 
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was very much pleased with her. | 
have a good crew and everything 
is going excellently. 

I will write from San Juan. | 
will by that time be able to tell you 
more about the boat. I will have 
a chance to try her out. 

NORMAN FERGUSON. 

The Goodwill is 161 feet long 
over all, 120 feet on the waterline 
with a beam of 30 feet and draft, 
tull loaded, of 15 feet 3 inches. She 
is rigged as a two-masted schooner 
with rather moderate mainsail for 


Spacious quarter deck of Goodwill. 





















ease of handling, the mainmast be- 
ing stepped quite a bit aft of amid- 
ships and the boom extending but 
very little beyond the counter. 

For power she has a 6-cylinder 
Diesel motor developing 180 H.P. 
which gives her a speed of 7.6 miles 
an hour. 

There are two deck houses, the 
forward one extending 4 feet above 
the main deck and containing the 
captain’s room and the office and 
room of the wireless operator; the 
after one is 14 feet long by 12 feet 
wide, in the clear, extending 4 feet 
§ inches above the main deck, form- 
ing a comfortable observation room 
in wet or bad weather. 

In the forward part of after deck 
house is a stairway leading down to 
a vestibule or steerage, finished in 
teak. A door opens immediately 
into the main saloon, which is 19 
feet long by 14 feet 6 inches in 


width, done in teak, natural wood 
finish without varnish, with large 
skylight overhead and port lights at 
side. The owner’s and guests’ 
quarters are in the after part oc- 
cupying the full width of the yacht 
lor a fore and aft length of 50 feet, 
and consists of five staterooms and 
four bath rooms, besides a trunk 
room and closets for linen, etc. 
The fittings and decorations of 
the yacht are exceedingly pleasing 
and the designer has not attempted 
to disguise the fact that one is 
aboard ship and not in a floating 
hotel or a summer home ashore. 
On deck there is ample room which 
ls not broken up too much by the 
deckhouses which, being low, do 
not obstruct the view in any way. 
he rig is well planned for ocean 
work and the sails and canvas work 
are by Ratsey and Lapthorn. 


Main saloon, looking aft. 
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The paneling is of teak with natural wood finish. 


Five Entries for the Hono- 
lulu Race 


The 2200-mile trans-Pacific Race 
from Santa Barbara to Honolwiu, 
scheduled to start in July, is to be 
the big event of the Pacific Coast 
and up to this writing five entries 
have been received. 

The list includes the yawl l’iwva, 
owned by Commodore A. R. Ped- 
der ; the schooner, U/ncas, owned by 
Dr. P. H. L. Wilson and John 
Bowers of Los’ Angeles; the 
schooner Viking IV, owned by Al- 
bert E. Soiland of the Southern 
Pacific Yachting Association; the 
schooner Paloma, a Honolulu entry 
owned by a syndicate of Honolulu 
yachtsmen, and the West IVind, a 
new boat being built for Dr. Horace 
Pierce of Santa Barbara. 





The staterooms are large and comfortable, there being no atiempt to disguse 
the fact that one is aboard ship. 
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T HE constantly increasing inter- 
est in small boat sailing on the 
Atlantic Coast, and particularly the 
efforts made by the various organi- 
zations to develop among the 
younger members of yacht clubs a 
keen interest in and knowledge of 
the sport of small boat racing, is 
illustrated by the fact that the 
Cedarhurst Yacht Club of Law- 
rence, L. I., has just placed an or- 
der with the Baker Yacht Basin of 
Quincy, Mass., for six marconi- 
rigged centerboard knockabouts 
from designs by John G. Alden of 
Boston. 

These boats are of a type already 
largely in use along the Massachu- 
setts coast, and which have given 
great satisfaction, They are essen- 
tially a sensible, seaworthy type of 
craft, the dimensions being: length 
overall, 18 feet, 2 inches; length on 
water, 15 feet; beam, 6 feet, 8 
inches. They carry about 200 
square feet of sail, and have 350 
pounds of inside lead ballast. An 
inspection of the lines shows that 
the boats are full-bodied, with pow- 
erful sections, good freeboard, 
lively shear, a short overhang for- 
ward and a raking transom aft, the 
beam being carried well toward the 
stern. They are unsinkable and 
have a large air compartment for- 
ward. There is a large and com- 
fortable cockpit which, with the 
depth of hull, will make these boats 
not only extremely able but exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 
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Cedarhurst Yacht Club Has New One-Design Class 


The Organization is Fostering Interest in Sailing Among the Younger Members 





The Cedarhurst Yacht Club is 
one of the most active clubs around 
New York as far as racing among 
the junior members is concerned, 
and it will be remembered that its 
junior crew did extremely well last 
summer at Marblehead during the 
competition for the Sears’ Cup. 
This yacht club, which is affiliated 
with the Rockaway Hunting Club, 
has its headquarters at Lawrence 
Inlet, and whenever weather per- 
mits holds its races on the ocean, 
only using the smooth water of the 
inlet when sailing outside is not 
considered safe. The club at pres- 
ent has two racing classes, one of 
centerboard knockabouts 22 feet 
overall, of which five are ac- 
tively raced, and the other a 
catboat class of seventeen 
boats, 15 feet overall, of 
the deadrise type. This 
latter class has been 
raced actively for 
two years and has 
proved extremely 
effective in devel- 
oping a number of 
highly skilful jun- 



















bers until they shall have demon- 
strated their ability to own and han- 
dle the larger and more able boats, 

It is the intention of the club not 
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ior skippers. ) \ 
It is from the a 
members owning 


these catboats that the owners for 
the new knockabouts have been 
chosen, and it is the intention of the 
club to maintain the catboats as a 
training class for the younger mem- 
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only to carry on a regular series of 
races among the members, but to 
extend the system of inter-club rac- 
ing which has proved so conducive 
to an increased interest in the svort. 
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Plans of 18-foot over all one-design class adopted by the Cedarhurst Yacht Club for encouraging 





racing among the junior members. 





A Summer School Cruise for Boys 


The Summer Camp Idea Applied to the Sea 


ie tage seems to be a very defi- 
nite movement on the part of 
certain yacht clubs and the Cruis- 
ing Club of America to get young- 
sters interested in sailing and the 
handling of boats, and to initiate 
them into the sport at an age when 
they are most likely to absorb in- 
formation readily. It has, however, 
remained for B. Holt Willard, 
member of the faculty at Pomfort 
School, to start last summer a novel 
cruise for school boys along the 
New England coast in a schooner 
yacht. Mr. Willard is the son of 
the late Edward A. Willard who 
was prominently identified with the 
management of the America’s Cup 
Defender Vigilant in the Interna- 
tional Races in which she took part, 
and he is himself a Corinthian 
sailor and a member of the 
Sachem’s Head Yacht Club. 

Mr. Willard, deploring the pres- 
ent automobile craze among young 
people to the neglect of the manly 
sport of wind-jamming, started 
last July the initial cruise for boys 
which he intends to make an an- 
nual event. That the first cruise 
was a Sticcess can be seen by the 
accompanying pictures. 

The cruise was made in the 
schooner yacht Vespa. While she 
carried a small professional crew 
to do the more hazardous work, the 
boys did all the working of the ship. 
The principle aim of the cruise was 
to teach the boys the fundamentals 
of seamanship and yacht etiquette ; 
the principles of dead reckoning, 
etc., and how to sail a big schooner 


All hands on the main sheet. 
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Under way with a crew of fifteen boys bound down east. 


as well as a small dory; to show 
them the great New England coast 
and to give them a taste of deep 
sea fishing and brief gratification of 
the craving for adventure and a 
trip to sea which most boys have. 
Assembling on the first of July 
at the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, 
Greenwich, Conn., with a group of 
fifteen boys the Vespa sailed first 
to Oyster Bay for a visit to the 
Seawanhaka - Corinthian Yacht 
Club. Then she went on to New 
London for the Fourth of July, 
from there to Newport where the 
boys took in all the sights. From 
Newport she went through the 
canal to Marblehead where the 


(Continued on page 242) 


The boys were taught how to handle a large yacht. 
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The first of the good sized fleet 
of 1923 boats to be turned out by 
the Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
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Express Cruiser 


tion of the new 300 i.p. model R 
Speedway engines makes a con- 
plete and reliable craft. 
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poration, Morris Heights, New 
York City, will be a 62-foot ex- 
press cruiser with a number of 
novel and desirable features. She 
is for Mr. H. N. Slater of New 
York City. 

In general this boat follows the 
lines and type of Mr. Julius 
lleischmann’s Whirlwind, and Mr. 
T. N. Howell’s Pauline M., two of 
the most successful boats of last 
season, both of which were de- 
signed and built by the same com- 
pany. The dimensions of the new 
boat are: length overall, 62 feet; 
beam, 10 feet, 6 inches; draft, 3 
feet. 

The power plant in Mr. Slater’s 
boat consists of a twin Speedway 
installation of 600 h.p., giving a 
speed of 30 miles per hour. The 
hull will be constructed of selected 
cedar, mahogany trim. A one-half 
k.w. generating set will furnish the 
current for lights and electric ap- 
pliances. The plans show her lay 
out. Abaft the steersman’s posi- 
tion a rowing dinghy will be car- 
ried. 
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The attractiveness of this design 
has won much favorable comment 
for its originators, and the installa- 
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A new 62-foot express cruiser building by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation for Mr. H. N. Slater of New York. 


A Small Centerboard 
Auxiliary Schooner 


Just at present there seems to be 
quite a demand for small shoal 
draft auxiliary cruisers. In answer 
to this call Chester A. Nedwidek, 
N. A., has designed a small center- 
board auxiliary schooner the plans 
of which are shown here. She is a 
wholesome little boat, with enough 
draft to give her a good shape and 
to enable her to “hang on.” 

Below, her accommodations are 
‘unusual, in that, instead of having 
the regular pipe berths fitted for- 
3 ward for the crew she has 
\ a stateroom there which is 
entirely private, access to 
it being had either through 
the toilet room or the gal- 
ley. Abaft this is the main 

cabin, the tran- 

\ soms in which 
\ can be made up 
\ into very 

> fortable berths. 
Farther aft 
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A 45-foot overall auxiliary cruiser with a jib-headed mainsail designed by Chester A. Nedwidek. 


has two regular 


berths, one on 
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A small 32-foot auxiliary cruiser designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr. for either sloop or yawl rig. 


each side, alongside of the engine, 
one of which can be used for a 
paid hand in case it should be de- 
sired to carry one. Her power 
plant will consist of 10-12 horse- 
power Standard engine. 

Instead of the usual gaff headed 
mainsail she will have a “Marconi” 
mast and rig. This will make her 
right up to date, as everyone seems 
to desire the Marconi rig on his 
boat, though it has still to prove its 
merit for all kinds of service. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 
length overall, 45 feet; length at 
waterline, 33 feet; beam, 13 feet; 
draft, 4 feet, 6 inches; sail area, 
1,100 square feet. 
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A Small Auxiliary Yawl or Sloop 


A little 32-foot auxiliary cruiser 
that will make a hit with the man 
who wants to get a lot of room ina 
small boat without spoiling her 
looks, is shown in the plans of a 
boat S. S. Crocker, Jr., N. A., of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, is having 
built at F. F. Pendleton’s yard, 
Wiscasset, Maine, for his own use. 

The boat is 23% feet on the wa- 
terline, 31 feet, 11 inches on deck 
(she has been kept under 32 feet 
to dodge the tax), 8% feet beam, 
and draws 5 feet of water. She 
has 4,500 pounds of outside ballast, 
and carries 577 feet of sail, with a 
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displacement of about 12,000 
pounds. She is well proportioned, 
she should prove very able, and her 
seagoing or sailing qualities have 
not been sacrificed to obtain what 
is an exceptional layout below. 

She will have sleeping accommo- 
dations for three people, without 
crowding, which is all that is neces- 
sary on a boat of this size. There 
is good locker space, galley, and ex- 
tremely wide decks, with full sitting 
headroom over the settees under 
the decks. There is a watertight 
bulkhead separating the engine 
from the cabin, thus excluding 





Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 32-foot auxiliary sloop or yawl. 
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odors and noise from the engine 
room from the rest of the boat. 

There are two sail plans, showing 
sloop and yawl rig; the yaw! plan, 
of course, would be the cruising rig. 
The designer has divided the sail 
plan differently from most yawls, 
as experience has shown that the 
idea of shortening sail on a yawl by 
dropping the mainsail and carrying 
on under jib and jigger is more or 
less theoretical. With the yawl sail 
plan on this boat one can drop jig- 
ger and jib and have a knockabout 
rig with the sail where it is needed, 
bunched together. Another advan- 
tage of this rig is that the boat 
should heave to under the jigger 
and jumbo by hauling the jigger flat 
aft, the jumbo to weather, and put- 
ting the helm down. For ordinary 
afternoon sailing the sloop rig 
would undoubtedly be the best, as 
of course with this the boat would 
be somewhat faster. 





Blue Goose, a Fast Fisher- 
man Type Auxiliary 


Here is a new boat Wm. H. 
Hand, Jr. of New Bedford, Mass., 
is getting up for his own use. Blue 
Goose, as she will be known, is a 
sturdy auxiliary schooner of the 
fast fisherman type and a direct de- 
velopment from Whistler, Black 
Hawk and other successful schoon- 
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Lines of 32-foot auxiliary cruiser designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr. 


ers of Mr. Hand’s design. With- 
out sacrificing any _ structural 
strength, seaworthiness or comfort 
at sea, the lines of the new vessel 
have been so developed that good 
speed is assured without resorting 
to an unusually large or freakish 
rig, or outside ballast, to which lat- 
ter much of the discomfort at sea 
in rough weather may be attributed. 

The arrangement closely follows 
that of Black Hawk in general plan 
as well as in detail, but the new 
schooner has a stateroom amidships 
in which there is ample room for 
two berths although arranged with 
but one.- The main cabin is unusual 
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in size, as is the galley, for the de- 
signer’s sea experience has con- 
vinced him that the cook is a most 
important member of the crew and 
should have a proper place in which 
to prepare real meals. A fine cabin 
with berths for two is provided aft 
with ample locker and _ storage 
space, including a service ice chest 
holding about 400 pounds of ice 
with a reserve refrigerator carry- 
ing about a ton and a half aft. 
Power will be provided by a GH- 
4 Sterling motor installed under 
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Blue Goose, a new beat designed w W. H. Hand, je a enemas to Black Hawk, 


but slightly larger. 
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bonnet type of housing. 

The dimensions of Blue Goose 
are: length overall, 69 feet, 5 
inches; length at waterline, 50 feet ; 
beam (extreme), 16 feet; draft, 8 
feet, 8 inches; displacement, 50 


tons; sail area, 2,059 square feet; 
fuel capacity, 400 gallons. 
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addition to the propelling machin- 
ery. 

The owner’s quarters are spa- 
cious and contain two double and 
one single staterooms with a lobby 
and bath, all reached through a side 
entrance from the starboard deck. 





























A 70-foot power cruiser designed for use in either Northern or South 


A 70-Foot Power Yacht De- 
signed by R. M. Haddock 


Mr. R. M. Haddock, N. A., has 
furnished us these plans of an in- 
teresting 70-foot power cruiser suit- 
able for extended trips on the 
Sound, to the Maine Coast and to 
Florida and adjacent waters in the 
winter season. 

As a matter of fuel economy a 
cruising speed of 11 nautical miles 
is provided for by two heavy duty 
motors of 50-60 h.p. each. At 10 
miles a radius in excess of 600 miles 
is assured on one filling of the 
tanks. 

The general dimensions are: 70 
feet length overall, 14 feet, 8 inches 
beam and 3 feet, 8 inches extreme 
draft. This latter while allowing 
depth enough to secure a good sea- 
boat also permits of use in the shoal 
waterways of the South. 

A special feature of the deck ar- 
rangement is the space provided for 
the paid hands, when at anchor or 
under way. This is forward of the 
deck saloon entirely separated from 
the owner and his guests, and where 
they can sit and smoke in comfort 
under a portable awning that can 
be rigged up in hot weather. This 
allows the owner the unhampered 
use of the bridge and after decks, 
which are spacious for a boat of 
this type and size. Opportunity is 
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afforded also for dividing the party 
into two groups as is often desirable 
with a number of guests, or when 
older and younger folks are includ- 
ed therein. Both bridge and after 
deck may be enclosed with curtains 
in inclement weather. 

The crew are exceptionally well 
quartered forward, a separate room 
being provided for both captain and 
engineer. Four men can also berth 
in the forecastle. A mess for the 
men is provided in conjunction with 
the galley which is entered by them 
through the engine room. This lat- 
ter contains an electric generating 
set and a hot water heating plant in 





ern waters by R. M. Haddock. 


A Fine Shoal Draft Yawl 

This is the day of the cruiser! 
Never were they in more demand 
and everyone seems to want a 
wholesome, able boat. Here are 
the plans of a 40-footer recently 
turned out by John G. Alden, of 
Boston, and now under construc- 
tion. There is a lot about her that 
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Sail plan of shoal draft yawl 40-foot over all, designed by John G. Alden. 
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will appeal to the man who knows 
a real boat when he sees one. The 
ends are moderate and well bal- 
anced, the sheer is just about right, 
without being excessive, the house 
is well proportioned and there is 
plenty of lateral plane, though she 
only draws 4 feet, 2 inches on a 
waterline length of 30 feet. Her 
beam is 10 feet, 10 inches. She is 
a combination keel and centerboard 
boat, with outside ballast and some 
inside. The sail area is 905 square 
feet, of which 555 square feet are 
in the mainsail. The jigger peaks 
up well, which gives a better set- 
ting sail. 

The arrangement below is unusu- 
ally roomy, with two built-in berths, 
two full length transoms, toilet 
room, galley under the cabin house 
and a berth forward. The engine 
is installed under the bridge deck. 
She is a yacht, not a fisherman. 





A Small Auxiliary with 
Chesapeake Bugeye Rig 


Samuel H. Brown, Jr., of An- 
napolis, Md., has sent us the sail 
and cabin plans of a small center- 


Accommodation plan of 40-foot overall centerboard yawl designed by Alden. 














board auxiliary he has developed. der to get sufficient capacity for the 
She is something of a combination ice box it is built partly under the 
of a modern knockabout and the cockpit floor where a filling hatch is 
Chesapeake bugeye. provided. 

The cabin is laid out The rig is typical of the Chesa- 
with three transom peake Bay with the raking mast, 
berths. The galley is short bowsprit, and jib- 
on the port side in headed mainsail. This 
the after part of ; makes a very easy rig to 
the cabin. In or- / \ handle with both jib and 
; \ main sheets on travelers. 
The dimensions are: 

length overall, 24 feet, 

5 inches; length at 

waterline, 20 feet, 6 

inches ; beam, 8 feet, 2 

inches; draft, 2 feet, 9 
inches. She makes a 






























































\\\ | \ \ fine little boat for 
Ai \ cruising in shoal 






waters where, at 
the same time, a 
husky, able craft is 
desired. 
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A little 24-foot auxiliary with a Chesapeake sloop rig designed by Samuel H. Brown, Jr. for the man who wants a small boat. 
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An International Model Yacht 
Race 


There is to be another interna- 
tional race in model yachts this 
year. This time it is between a 
United States club and a Canadian 
yacht club, the challenger being the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club of 
New York and the defender the 
Montreal Model Yacht Club. Both 
clubs are members of the Model 
Yacht Racing Association of Amer- 
ica and the race will be sailed un- 
der association rules in Class C 
boats. Here are the challenge and 
conditions for the race: 

Montreal Model Yacht Club: 

lor the purpose of furthering 
the interest of model yachting, and 
also the quality of design in model 
vachts, and because of the belief of 
the members of the Central Park 
Model Yacht Club that beside the 
constructive value of competition, 
this club believes in association and 
the meeting of sportsmen in inter- 
club competition, it therefore di- 
rects its Commodore and Secretary 
in its name to challenge the Mon- 
treal Model Yacht Club to a series 
of races on waters to be desig- 
nated by the defender, and sailed 
some time in July or August, 1923. 

These races to be sailed accord- 
ing to the rules laid down for inter- 
national outside sailing by the 
Model Yacht Racing Association of 
America. They are to consist of 
no less than three races on a course 
of not more than three miles in 
length, the first race to windward 
and return, the next triangular, the 
courses alternating, one race to be 
sailed per day. The models to be 
followed in skiffs, under a set of 
tules as provided by the Model 
Yacht Racing Association of Amer- 
ica, to be revised and assented to by 
the Montreal Model Yacht Club 
and the Central Park Model Yacht 
Club, respectively. 

These races are for boats of the 
“C” class, under the classification 
of the Model Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of America. No time. al- 
lowance to be considered. Race to 
be boat for boat. 

It is understood that the sailor 
will be Corinthian, in the sense usu- 
ally so designated, that he will be 
a member of the Montreal Model 
Yacht Club or the Central Park 
Model Yacht Club, respectively, 
but that he need not necessarily be 
the designer, constructor or owner 
of the competing yacht. 

It is proposed that a committee 
of three be selected as follows: 
One member selected by the ‘Mon- 
treal Model Yacht Club, one mem- 


ber selected by the Central Park 
Model Yacht Club and the other 
inember to be chosen by the selected 
two. This committee will have full 
control of the judging, timing and 
entire conduct of the races. Their 
decision will not be subject to any 
control, or superseding authority. 

The final disposition of the terms 
of the above challenge is in the 
hands of the two organizations un- 
til such time as a final agreement 
may be reached. 

The Central Park Model Yacht 
Club through its Commodore and 
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Luffing Rights as a Mark 
(Continued from page 225) 
which are overlapping are about to 
pass a mark without tacking on the 
required side then the outside yacht, 
or B, must give the inside yacht 
room to pass clear of the mark. In 
this case B would have to give A 
room at the mark when the overlap 

existed. 

Question two: B has no right to 
luff in order to force A outside of 
the buoy. She has, of course, al- 


ways the right to luff to prevent A 
from passing her to windward, pro- 


*B” models on Flushing Bay. The two boats are the Fantasy, 


J. Weaver, and Polka Dot (in foreground) E. A. Bull. 


Secretary wishes to express the 
honor they feel in making this chal- 
lenge to the Montreal Model Yacht 
Club, and express their desire to 
cooperate in every way to make this 
series of races a success. 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, 
Howarp GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
Joun O. Bercu, Commodore. 


This race should be the big rac- 
ing event of the model yachting sea- 
son. The boats selected are some- 
what smaller than those used in the 
race with England last year, rating 
38 inches measurement, as against 
42 inches for the B class. This is 
a wise provision, as the B class are 
so large as to make them difficult 
to handle in a breeze. 

The race will do much for the 
organized sport of model racing in 
Canada, where the “game” is new, 
as well as in the United States. 
Elimination races will be sail by the 
Central Park club early in the Sum- 
mer to choose its representative. 


vided she is in a position where her 
bowsprit end or stemhead would hit 
A forward of the main shrouds, but 
she has no right to do this after an 
overlap is established in order 
merely to force A the wrong side 
of a buoy. 

An overlap is described as fol- 
lows: “Two yachts sailing the same 
course or nearly the same course are 
said to be overlapping when either 
yacht has no longer a free choice 
on which side of the other she shall 
pass, and the overlap continues to 
exist so long as the leeward yacht 
by luffing, or the windward yacht 
by bearing away, is in danger of 
fouling. Otherwise they are clear.” 

Case two: Same ruling would 
hold as in case one, as an overlap 
is established whenever the wind- 
ward yacht, A, cannot bear away 
without hitting B. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the distance is six 
inches or six feet, provided A has 
no longer a free choice on which 
side to pass without hitting B.—Eb. 
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apes g is no doubt in my own 
mind that the small yawl ad- 
vocated by R. M. Haddock, in the 
March issue of YACHTING, would 
make a fine cruiser. I believe, 
however, that a slightly different 
form, even if not exactly a fisher- 
man type, would make her a better 
cruiser. Following Mr. Haddock’s 
line of argument, if a yachtsman 
has a short rigged, fisherman type 
cruiser with no auxiliary power, 
suited for rough going but which is 
not used for such work, then I 
should say that he would be better 
off if he installed an engine or, if 
he dislikes engines, chose a hull of 
the yacht type, for the fisherman 
type is bound to be slow in light 
airs. And if the craft is to be used 
at times for short races, where abil- 
ity to get along in light airs is of 
prime importance, then the yacht 
type is undoubtedly as good as any. 

But if the yachtsman wants an 
able little packet for cruising and 
week end trips, he cares not for 
speed in light airs for he puts in an 
engine that is not only powerful 
enough to buck tides and head seas 
if necessary, but which will also 
send her along at a good clip in a 
calm. 

Now, it might be gathered from 
Mr. Haddock’s remarks that the 
yacht type enjoys a continuity of 
structure not to be obtained on 
craft of the fisherman type. This 
of course may be so in some cases, 
but there is no need for it. Mr. 
Haddock’s illustration of a basket 
(representing the light yacht hull of 
good construction) and the heavy 
box (illustrating the heavy, poorly 
constructed fisherman type) beating 
against a sea wall, is susceptible of 
a somewhat different analysis. Sup- 
pose we take a light, tight basket 
with a goodly chunk of lead at- 
tached to the bottom, and then take 
a heavier basket (we will let a 
heavy basket represent the fisher- 
man type since we will employ the 
same quality of construction in each 
case) with a lesser amount of lead 
so that the total weight in each case 
is about the same, and let these beat 
up against the sea wall. Which will 
sink first? The lightly built one, 
to be sure. 

I know of a lightly built cruiser 
of yacht form hauled out right in 
Mr. Haddock’s home town with her 
seams covered with strips of cloth 
to keep her tight. I have inspected 
a good many Friendship sloops (the 
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Friendship sloop may very well rep- 
resent the fisherman type), but 
never did I see, even in much older 
craft, one in which it was necessary 
to treat her seams in this manner. 
The sum total of a light hull with 
a heavy keel may be just as great 
as a heavy hull with a light keel, 
and it does not necessarily follow 
that just because a hull is heavy 
that her construction must be poor. 

Now, I grant that there is little 
or no excuse for some of the fear- 
fully heavy, clumsy, slow hookers 
that are produced, not even on the 
grounds of comfort. I rather pre- 
fer a compromise, if it may be 
called such. Suppose we alter Mr. 
Haddock’s yacht a trifle, in all cases 
leaving the rig as he has shown it, 
and let us see what happens. As 
she now stands she depends largely 
upon ballast and but little upon 
form to enable her to “carry on.” 
Let us take some lead from her 
keel, put this weight into heavier 
structure and increase the beam 
enough to make up for the lead lost. 
We will now have a smaller, more 
comfortable sailing angle with still 
a good factor of safety at large 
angles. We also get easier motion 
in a seaway, for the weight put into 
heavier construction makes for a 
better distribution, even than can 
be gotten by employing some inside 
ballast. Furthermore, we get less 
stress in the structure due to less 
lead on her keel and to the fact 
that we now have a stronger hull, 
for the construction details should 
be just as carefully worked out as 
they were on the light craft, with 
the same careful workmanship. A 
light structure will give and when 
this happens the caulking begins to 
work. The seams of a lightly 
planked boat are prone to open and 
she will leak, unless of course she 
is double planked. Thick planking 
is a great help in keeping the seams 
tight, and stiff frames also do their 
part in keeping them from opening. 

So far we have held the yacht 
form but have produced a more 
comfortable, tight craft at no 
greater expense. The increase in 
beam is so slight that her sections 
will not have to be altered to any 
great extent, nor will she be less 
able to windward. Now let us go 
a step further, but hold the 32-foot 
overall length to keep within the 
tax limit, even if it is a bit unpro- 
fessional to base our design upon a 
set overall length. Let’s lengthen 


the waterline some three or four 
feet. This, of course, will shorten 
her ends, but it is well to remember 
that the most .successful seagoing 
craft, from small yachts to clipper 
ships, have all had rather short 
ends, and if a prospective owner is 
anything like I am he wants a sea- 
worthy craft in which he can make 
his week-end trips or cruises as 
planned without having to play sec- 
ond fiddle to the weather. In 
lengthening the waterline we get an 
increase in displacement and wetted 
surface, a reduction in wave mak- 
ing, less tendency to pound, more 
fore and aft room, more speed with 
the same spread of canvas in any- 
thing except light airs, more com- 
fort, little if any increase in build- 
ing cost, and last but not least, as 
good a looking craft if you look at 
her from the viewpoint of the prac- 
tical man as against the artist who, 
perhaps, can see no beauty in a 
craft unless she has a long slender 
stern with a bow in keeping with it. 

We have claimed quite a bit here, 
so let us see if our claims are justi- 
fied. If a yacht pounds, there must 
be some part of her out over the 
water (assuming that her under- 
body is of proper form to eliminate 
the possibility of pounding), so that 
it is obvious that the nearer we ap- 
proach plumb ends the less ten- 
dency will there be to pound, for 
the sections can be made as sharp 
as desired. Hence short ends are 
better in a sea. 

As Mr. Haddock has sketched his 
craft it would be difficult to install 
an engine that would not at all 
times make its presence felt. With 
more fore and aft room, we can 
keep it out of the cabin altogether, 
which is to be desired. Fore and 
aft room also gives us full use of 
the space in the ends for additional 
berths, stowage, etc. We may also 
increase the freeboard a trifle with- 
out detracting from her appearance, 
which not only gives more head- 
room, but also gives a sense of 
roominess not otherwise obtained. 
Of course we must not run our 
freeboard up without regard for 
windage, for it is very easy to over- 
do in this matter. We will stop 
when our reserve buoyancy is suf- 
ficient. 

We will get more speed with the 
same spread of canvas in anything 
except the light airs, when I believe 
most of us would use the engine. 
Either with a good breeze or under 


















Mor YUser of ll 


Nearly everybody knows about Valspar and millions are using it. This wonderful 


waterproof varnish has proved its worth and quality under circumstances and 
conditions that are nothing short of amazing. 

Thousands of unsolicited letters have reached us from people wishing to relate 
unusual Valspar experiences. These letters furnish overwhelming testimony of 
Valspar’s marvelous durability and its astonishing resistance to water, heat, acids, 


alkalis. 


And we are convinced that thousands of other Valspar users have had experi- 
ences just as interesting. We want to know of these incidents. Accordingly we 
are offering several thousand dollars in cash prizes for letters telling of experiences 


with Valspar. 
For Instance 
That you may understand 
exactly what we have in mind, 
we give the following actual ex- 
periences as examples: 


1. C. K. Perry of Marshfield, 
Oregon, wrote about a Val- 
sparred dining room table 
which as the result of a fire 
last July, was drenched with 
water mixed with lime and 
charcoal. The under part 
of the table (which was not 
Valsparred) turned white as 
snow—the Valsparred top, 
when washed, was found to 
be in perfect condition. 


%. Mr. J. H. Audibert, of Fort 
Kent, Me., varnished four 
axe-handles, each with a dif- 
ferent Varnish-Stain includ- 
ing Valspar Varnish-Stain. 
He writes: “The cheapest 
stain looked all right and 
dried quicker, but after put- 
ting all the handles in a -_ 
of ashes mixed with boiling 
water, I found the Valspar 
was the only one that stood 
the test.” 


8. One stormy day last Nov- 
ember, Mrs. J. B. Kirk of 
Hackensack, N. J., had to 
leave her car out in the driv- 
ing rain and sleet. (For- 
tunately, her husband had 
put two coats of na 
Enamel on it the Spring 
fore.) “After the storm,” 
she writes, “it looked like 
an iceberg and I thought the 
finish would be ruined. But 
the ice and water didn’t hurt 
it at all and today the car 
looks as fine as wher the 
enamel was first put on. 

ge man marvels 
at it, because his own car, 
which he refinished with 
another make of varnish, 
looks so shabby and dull.” 


Unique Qualities of Valspar 
Valspar is made in three 


forms—Valspar Clear Varnish, 
Valspar Colored Enamels and 


ValsparColored Varnish-Stains. 
All of these can be freely washed 
with hot water and soap; they 
never turn white; they resist 
the action of acids, alkalis and 
oils. They are very durable; 
they don’t chip, crack or peel. 
They dry in any weather— 
dust-free in two hours and hard 
in twenty-four. 
About the Uses of Valspar 
Clear Valspar is, of course, 
used for finishing floors, all 
kinds of indoor and outdoor 
woodwork, furniture, boats, re- 
frigerators, linoleum, and for 
the many other uses of varnish. 






Valspar Varnish-Stains os - 
sess the same qualities as clear 
Valspar, but you stain and var- 
nish with one stroke of the 
brush. They come in six per- 
manent colors. Absolutely 
waterproof and very durable, 
they are unequalled for finish- 
ing floors, front doors, porch 
furniture, and all other wood- 
work that requires staining. 
Valspar Enamels answer the 
need for a really waterproof 
enamel. They are made from 
the finest pigments carefully 
ground in clear Valspar, thus 
combining Valspar durability 
with exceptional beauty of col- 
or. Valspar Enamels are ab- 
solutely uns as an 
automobile finish and for wood, 
metal and all other surfaces 
where enamel is used. They 
come in 12 standard colors. 


What Can You Tell Us? 


If you know an instance 
where any (or all) of these three 
forms of Valspar has proved its 
durability and waterproofness 
under unusually severe condi- 
tions of wear, or under some 
extraordinary circumstance, we 
ask you to write us about it. 
And if you have photographs 
which add interest to your 
story we will be glad to receive 
them. 

It makes no difference which 
form of Valspar has been used 
—it makes no difference what 
kind of a Valsparred surface it 
is. Just tell us the facts. 


Requirements and Prizes 


There are no restrictions, no 
intricate qualifications. Write 
your letter in ink and use only 
one side of the paper. These 
are the only requirements— 
with the understanding, that 
the incident told about ac- 
tually occurred prior to the first 
announcement of this contest. 


The And that we shall be allowed 


* to use for publicity purposes as 


Boiling We see fit any letters submitted. 
Reg.U.8.Pat.of, WaterTest $500 will be awarded to the 


contestant who sends the letter 
that the judges agree is the 
most interesting of all. 5 prizes 
of $100 to those whose letters 
stand next in interest—ten 
$50 prizes, one hundred $10 
prizes, and two hundred $5 
prizes will also be distributed— 
more than three hundred (300) 
prizes in all. 

The judges of the contest will 
be Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 
President of The Outlook; Miss 
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List of Prizes 


Prizes for 
Valspar Experiences 
Ist prize $500.00 
> prizes of $100.00 each 
10 prizes of $50.00 each 
100 prizes of $10.00 each 
200 prizes of $5.00 each 
316 prizes in all— Total value of 
prizes $3,500.00 
Prizes for Valspar Dealers 
Ist prize $250.00 
5 prizes of $100.00 each 
5 prizes of $50.00 each 
10 prizes of $10.00 each 
80 prizes of $5.00 each 
101 prizes in all—T otal value of 
prizes $1,500.00 
Contest Closes Apri] 30th 


VALENTINE'S 


PAR 


The Varnish That Wont Ture White 








Martha E. Dodson, Associate 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Miss Gertrude B. 
Lane, Editor of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

We suggest that letters do 
not run more than 250 words in 
og but length or literary 
style will have no’ bearing on 
the award of prizes. 

All letters must be received 
by April 30th. 

Address your communica- 
cations to Valentine & Com- 
pany, Prize Coptest Depart- 
ment, 59 East Sist Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Write YourExperienceNow 


Let us hear what you know 
about Valspar. Don’t consider 
your experience as too trifling 
or commonplace, write us about 
it. Not everybody can relate 
a startling occurrence, and it’s 
more than likely many of the 
prizes will be won by simple, 
matter-of-fact stories. 

Don’t let this chance slip by. 
A few minutes spent in writi 
your letter gives youa splendid 
chance to win a substantial 
prize. Send us your story. 
Send it today. 

Prize Contest Department 
VALENTINE & COMPANY 
59 East $lst Street, New York 


Every Live Dealer in the United States Sells Valspar 





any or 


of this contest are eligible. 


SPECIAL DEALER WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 
in addition to the contest described above, which is open to everyone, 
including all dealers, there will be a special contest for dealers only. 


$1500 IN PRIZES fr sopapizl ii bat Window Dope 
Varnish-Stain and Valspar Enamel. Only those 
in stock or have ordered same at the time of the first announcement 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: First prize $250; 5 prizes of $100 
each; 5, $50 prizes; 10, $10 prizes, and 80, 85 prizes—101 prizes in all. 
All letters and photos must be received by April 30th, 1 23. 


‘ par 
dealers who have Valspar 








Save this page—and werk fora Prize 
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power, the gain in waterline length 
will cut down wave making resist- 
ance to such an extent that tnis gain 
will more than offset the loss due 
to additional frictional resistance, 
and the extra resistance due to in- 
creased displacement. She can be 
just as sharp, or sharper if desired, 
which, with the increased displace- 
ment, will keep her going in rough 
water. The additional displace- 
ment means more boat under water 
and slower motion. Easier rolling 
and pitching will result from the 
greater radius of gyration, which in 
turn is due to the extra weight well 
distributed in the structural mem- 
bers. The longer lateral plane also 
makes for comfort, for she will bet- 
ter hold her course. 

The difference in cost of con- 
struction will be trifling and its per- 
centage of the total would at most 
be so small as to be treated as a 
negligible factor. 

Howarp M. SmIrH, Jr. 





The Coming Season 

Many events of importance for 
the summer have been scheduled, 
including inter-sectional and inter- 
national crew matches, which do a 
lot for the sport. One of these is 
between Canada and the United 
States and another between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic sea- 
board. The 6-meter international 
team race will, of course, dominate 
the summer on the coast and abroad. 
The older classes will be out in 
strength, particularly the 40-foot 
class and the New York “Thirties,” 
while there is every indication that 
at least four of the “Fifties” will be 
out at the opening of the season. 
‘Down on Long Island Sound the 
“P” Class is coming back as the 
Windward will be added to the 
Class “P” fleet this year, having 
been brought from Nova Scotia, 
and it is likely that the Hayseed IV 
will also be seen in the Sound re- 
gattas. The “R” Class is growing 
rapidly on the Pacific Coast and on 
the Great Lakes and a number of 
new boats have been built to the 
Class this year for both localities. 

The race across the Western 
Ocean in two 40-footers sailed by 
W. W.. Nutting and the Duke of 
Leinster will attract a lot of atten- 
tion and is opening the eyes of 
American yachtsmen to the possi- 
bilities of ocean cruising in small 
boats, while out on the Pacific the 
Honolulu race has been resurrected 
after many years. 

All in all, it is going to be a won- 
derful season and it is up to every- 
body to get their backs on the hal- 
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liards and sweat ’em up if they want 
to get the most out of the old packet 
in the coming drive. 





A New and Useful Navigating 
Instrument 


The Government maintains an 
elaborate system of navigation aids 
such as light houses, light ships, 
buoys, beacons, etc., but in spite of 
this fact the average yachtsman 
does not obtain full benefit from 
these aids. There are many meth- 
ods in use for fixing a ship’s posi- 
tion when two or more aids are 
visible and cross bearings can be 
taken. There is the method of bow 
and beam bearings, the off shore 
pairs, and many others, but the fact 
remains that in most cases these 
methods do not serve the yachts- 
man in his emergencies and when 
his “dead reckoning” is faulty. 


After extensive experiments, in 
collaboration with Major William 
E. Hoke, Mr. J. M. Le Grande de- 
vised a method for piloting through 
difficult channels, through darkness 
and fogs with sureness and accu- 
racy. This method has been prac- 
ticed throughout the Chesapeake 
Bay, Delaware Bay and River and 
along the Atlantic Coast generally 
with remarkable success. The 
method referred to developed the 
instrument known as the Piloto- 
meter, which is now being manu- 
factured and sold in large numbers 
to yachtsmen, pilots and shipmas- 
ters throughout the entire seaboard 
and on the Lakes. The device has 
not only been of value to yachts- 
men, but lobstermen and fishermen 
as well have been quick to grasp the 
utility of the instrument. 


The Pilotometer consists of a 
pair of slotted brass bars, 12 inches 
in length, held together by saddles 
which are in turn clamped through 
with a central thumb screw. The 
ends are pointed and they are used 
directly upon the chart. They form 
a mechanical method for a variable 
and instant correlation between time 
and distance. With the instrument 
and a chart of the waters being 
navigated, the exact overbottom 
speed, and not merely the speed 
through the water as reported by 
the automatic log and such devices, 
is instantly ascertained. In this 
way one is able to forecast hours 
in advance the time of arrival at 
any definite point upon the chart. 

All yacht owners interested in 
accurate navigation of their boats 
should send to the Pilotometer Co., 
Baker Bldg., Baltimore, Md., for 
information concerning the use of 
this instrument. 









Atlantic Coast Representa. 
tion for Bear Cats 


The Belle Isle Boat and Engine 
Company of Detroit, are now repre- 
sented throughout the eastern sec- 
tion of the country by Wilbur H. 
Young, who has opened an office at 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
This step brings to the eastern 
market a boat builder who has 
been a leader in the standardized 
production of the high speed run- 
about, the Bear Cat, and also brings 
back to the industry one of its best 
known members, Wilbur Young. 

All parts of the Atlantic Coast 
from Boston to Washington will be 
handled from this office. So that 
complete and satisfactory service 
may be given on both the boats and 
the motors, this same office will 
handie the Hall-Scott marine en- 
gine. Consequently the owner will 
be able to get his service on both 
the boat and the motor at the one 
source. This service will be given 
from the plant of the College Point 
Boat Works, a location readily ac- 
cessible from both land and water. 

One of the Bear Cats will be 
kept at College Point on exhibition 
and for demonstration. Probably 
all eastern boatmen have heard of 
these crafts and their remarkable 
performance, but it is now possible 
for anyone interested in a high 
grade fast runabout to realize a 
demonstration under all conditions. 

Throughout this territory indi- 
vidual dealers will be established 
for the different localities. The 
first of these dealers is the New 
England Boat Works of Cos Cob, 
Mianus, Connecticut. This concern 
is building a very complete show- 
room to be located directly on the 
Boston-New York Post Road and 
one of the Bear Cats will be kept 
en exhibition there. 





A Summer Cruise for Boys 
(Continued from page 233) 
boys enjoyed Swimming and sailing 
races with the junior members of 
the Eastern Yacht Club. From 
Marblehead the itinerary took them 
on to Portsmouth and finally to 
Northeast Harbor, Maine, where 
the Vespians spent several days. 
Returning, Gloucester, Plymouth 
and Provincetown were explored. 
Next, the circle around the Cape to 
Nantucket was negotiated where 
the boys had a fine time generally. 
From here the Vespa made her way 
home to Greenwich, stopping at 
various places on the Sound and 
disbanded her crew of youngsters 
on July 30th after a thoroughly 

happy voyage of thirty days. 
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The BOOK that tells 
you what you want 
and how fo use it. 


THE 


Gr0-B CARPENTER & CO. 
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MARINE CATALOG 


1923 Edition—200 Pages 


PAINTS AND VARNISH 
MANILA AND WIRE YACHT ROPE 
G. B. C. ELECTRIC RUNNING LIGHTS 
THE G. B. C. ADJUSTABLE STRUT 
JOHNSON ROWBOAT MOTORS 
KLITZEN RADIO SETS 
OILED CLOTHING 


Send for yeur copy at once 


Gro-B-CaRPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 


Sailmakers and Riggers 
202 W. AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO 
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The Evinrude Sport Twin 
Outboard Motor 


The Evinrude Motor Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces a new 
lightweight two-cylinder outboard 
motor, known as the “Sport Twin.” 

This model clearly reflects the 
care and time given to its develop- 
ment. It is said that the Evinrude 
engineers have been at work on this 
motor for more than a year. The 
new “twin” is a trim, sturdy mo- 
tor, handsomely finished in nickel 
and aluminum. Its compactness is 
particularly noticeable, and _ it 
weighs only 40 pounds complete. 
There are no batteries or extras of 
any kind to carry. Like the Evin- 
rude 2 H.P. Single, the Sport Twin 
is equipped with the built-in-fly- 
wheel magneto. Instant starting 
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OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


sport has ever witnessed. The 
company reports many orders for 
its outboard motor boats, built es- 
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and freedom from vibration feature ~~ 


the new motor. 

A float-feed carburetor especially 
developed by Zenith for this motor 
gives it wonderful flexibility. The 
automatic reverse and the wide 
sweep of the tiller give exceptional 
handiness without any possibility of 
capsizing. The Evinrude Tilt-Up 
makes it easy to beach the boat and 
also protects the motor against sud- 
den jolts from snags or shallows. 
The pump drive is outside of the 
gear housing, so no water hose is 
needed. 

Details of the new motor are at- 
tractively covered in a new illus- 
trated folder recently published by 
the Evinrude Co. Any one de- 
siring these folders or a copy of the 
new catalog may secure them by 
writing to the Evinrude Motor Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Drake Sparkman Associated 
with R. M. Haddock 


Yachtsmen from Long Island 
Sound and the Atlantic Coast will 
be pleased to hear that Drake H. 
Sparkman, who has been sailing and 
racing on the Sound for a number 
of years, has become associated 
with Roger M. Haddock, Naval 
Architect and Yacht Builder, at 50 
East 42nd Street, New York, where 
he will take charge of the yacht in- 
surance department. 





Toppan Plant Busy 


The Toppan Boat Co. of Med- 
ford, Mass., report that their shop 
is humming to keep up with the 
orders coming in from those who 
want boats for the coming season, 
which promises to be one of the 
most active ones afloat that the 
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18-foot Toppan Sea Gull sloop. 


pecially to carry a detachable motor 
on their stern, and those waiting too 
late to place their orders will prob- 
ably get disappointed on delivery. 
For safe, rough water, family or 
fishing boats, with plenty of room 
in them, the Toppan dories are 
very popular and are in great de- 
mand. They can be had in either 
the full powered design or equipped 
with sails entirely, or with both sail 





New Evinrude Twin outboard motor. 
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and power. A new development in 
the boat line is a 22 ft. by 6 ft. 4 in, 
25-mile-an-hour runabout at a price 
of less than $2,000. Several 
orders for these were received 
at the New York Motor Boat 
Show. 

Among the special sailboats 
which the company is building 
as stock designs, and which 
are selling fast, are the 15- 
foot Toppan Tots (a fine lit- 
tle Marconi-rigged catboat) 
and an 18-foot sailing 
dory, while a new design 
is the Sea Gull, a little 
sloop for racing, day sail- 
ing or as a one-de- 
sign class. These 
boats are 18 feet 
long over all, 6 ft. 3 
in. beam and carry 
150 square feet of 
sail. The plans of 
this boat are shown 
herewith. The new 
Sea Dog model with 
a 55 H.P. Kermath 
engine will soon be 
in the water. 











Get a Good Mooring for Your 
Boat 


It is strange how some owners, 
even some who call themselves good 
sailors, neglect the mooring equip- 
ment of their boats and try to “skin 
through” the season with a totally 
inadequate mooring anchor. 


Probably the best mooring anchor 
as regards holding power is the 
Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring, 
which the makers claim has a 
greater holding power than any 
other mooring anchor of its weight. 
The holding power of any anchor 
is greatest only when the flukes (or 
holding surface) are at right angles 
to the bottom, and this is only ob- 
tained when the shank lies flat on 
the bottom. This is assisted in the 
bulb shank mooring by the weighted 
shank, which tends to keep the 
mooring in the proper position. 
This bulb weighs 25 per cent. of 
the mushroom, and being at the end 
of the shank, also forms a buffer 
between the mooring proper and the 
boat. When the sea lifts the boat, 
the bulb is lifted before the strain 
brings up on the mushroom. This 
prevents a sudden strain, so dan- 
gerous to mooring cables. As soon 
as a boat falls from the crest of @ 
sea, the bulb drops, and the action 
is repeated on following seas. 
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iim TARPON INN, USEPPA ISLAND, FLORIDA 


A Nip and Tuck Battle with a Silver 
King Tarpon 


LS pray Did you ever angle for the “King 
of Deep Sea Fish"—that warrior of the 
waters, the flashing, silver-mailed tarpon? If 
you are a keen fisher-fellow there is an unfor- 
gettable pleasure waiting for you in the sky- 
blue waters of Charlotte Harbor—the most 
famous tarpon waters on the continent. 


When you drop your troll into the sea you 
set the pace for gripping adventure—you unleash 
all your primitive instinct for red blooded sport. 
Imagine! your feet braced in a sturdy launch as 
your troll tugs its prelude to battle; whizz! 
your line sings from the reel; your rod bends 
into a semi-circle when, after wild lashes, the 
tarpon rushes down in a smother of foam; your 
struggle to pump the long, lithe body up a yard 
or two at a time; your tense nerves when you 
suddenly see this silver streaked body—perhaps 
six feet long—leap desperately skyward; and 
how, after half an hour or more of this grip- 
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ping sport, you gradually play your weakened 
prize within a few feet of the launch; your 
mingled joy and pride as you catch a glimpse 
of the floating white belly and watch the guide, 
who with a skilful twist, brings to gaff this the 
gamest fish that ever swam—if you're lucky. 


That's fishing. 
Besides the best tarpon fishing in the world, 


numerous other fish are found in the waters 
around Useppa. For light tackle, from January 
to June, there's the Lady Fish and the vora- 
cious Snook. Then there's the spectacular and 
gamy King Fish which affords brilliant sport. 


So, come to Tarpon Inn, Useppa Island, 
Florida, to experience this, the King of Sport. 
Besides, bring your bathing suit, camera, tennis 
racket and golf sticks. Here is truly the home 
of a variety of recreation, true sport—iad honest 


hospitality. 


Send Request Form 
for Interesting 
Booklet 
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Lee County 
Florida 
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Please send me your booklet 
and further particulars. 
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Edson Gears on the Finest 
| Yachts 


Edson steering gears have long 
been known to the yacht sailor, and 
the fact that this gear was used on 
the new auxiliary Goodwill shows 
that it is still the favorite gear for 
the best vessels. 

Edson’s steering gears have been 
used extensively in this country and 
foreign countries on large yachts. 
For instance, the Britannia, owned 
by the King of England;had an 
Edson gear—the “late” Emperor 
William’s yacht Meteor III, de- 
signed by A. Cary Smith of New 
York in 1902 and launched at 
Shooter’s Island, had an Edson 
special gear. Likewise, the Ger- 
mania, built at the Krupp Works 
for Bertha Krupp in 1908, had a 
special gear. This schooner was re- 
cently purchased by Gordon Wood- 
berry, who re-named her Half 
Moon. The Undaunted, 200-foot 
schooner yacht recently purchased 
by Mr. W. H. Hanan, had her old 
steering gear replaced with an Ed- 
son gear preparatory to the cruise 
she made recently in the West 
Indies. 

Edson gears are designed in vari- 
ous styles to suit the space and con- 
ditions of different hulls, and with 
view to strength, durability and 
efficiency. The naval architects 
realize the necessity of a proper 
steering gear that will result in the 
greatest satisfaction to the owner. 
They know that they can find one 
of the several types of Edson steer- 
ing gears suitable for their particu- 
lar problem, which will result in 
satisfaction to their client, the 
owner. 





A Book of Winners 


Each year, Edward Smith & Co., 
makers of Smith varnish, distrib- 
utes a booklet known as Winners. 
This is a particularly interesting 
summary of the winning craft of 
the previous season in both power 
and sailing races and is a valuable 
addition to the library of any boat, 
even if the library consists of only 
a bookshelf. Winners for 1922 is 
now out. To obtain this booklet, 
merely write Edward Smith & Co., 
127 West Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y., mention that you are 
a reader of YACHTING and request 
a copy of the booklet, Winners. 

By the way, the publishers have 
sent you a polite request for a list 
of the members in your club so that 
they may be placed in their Win- 
ners mailing list. We hope you will 
favor them. 
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Making Your Small Boat 
Watertight 


Most of us have had trouble with 
keeping our tender, rowboat or 
canoe watertight, especially after a 
few years of use, when no amount 
of caulking, puttying or painting 
seems to keep or to make her per- 
manently tight: That this need not 
be so if one uses waterproof 
marine’ glue in the manner pre- 
scribed by L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
makers of: Jeffery’s glue, is well 
known to all who have treated their 
boats in this manner. 

The materials necessary are sim- 
ple and inexpensive, comprising 
sufficient unbleached muslin to 
cover the hull and enough marine 
glue to spread over the outer sur- 
face of the boat. The implements 
consist of a stiff brush, a couple of 
heavy flat-irons, a heater, and a 
suitable container in which to melt 
the glue. The glue is absolutely 
waterproof and a hull painted with 
a heavy coat of hot glue should be 
waterproof before the heavy un- 
bleached cotton cloth is applied. 

The first thing to ascertain is how 
many square feet you wish to 
waterproof. With these figures you 
can order the correct amount of 
glue, allowing 1 pound of glue to 
every 3 square feet of boat. 

In the selection of the cloth do 
not be misled into buying canvas 
or cotton duck. The correct thing 
to use is heavy unbleached cotton 
cloth, of a good grade, firm and 
close in texture. Buy this cloth in 
one entire length, which will repre- 
sent more than twice the actual 
length of your boat, as you must 
allow for the bilge or hog and 
sheer. Cut this length in half your- 
self, using one piece on each side of 
your hull. 

To find the proper width of the 
cloth to be used, measure on the 
widest part of your boat from cen- 
ter of keel straight across the bot- 
tom and up the side as far as you 
wish the waterproofing to go. Do 
not stint yourself on cloth. It is 
cheap, so allow a little over on boat 
length and width. You will also 
need a roll of good twill tape a half 
inch wide. At a paint shop, pro- 
cure sufficient shellac to give one 
heavy coat to the surface after it 
is waterproofed. Obtain a pack- 
age of half inch copper tacks. The 
brush to be used is a common 
whiskbroom that has been worn or 
cut down to a stub, being sure that 
the binding strings are holding the 
straws firmly; otherwise, secure a 
common wire sinkbrush. 

The first operation is to stretch 


the cloth. This is best done on the 
hull itself, as it allows the cloth to 
set to the lines of the boat. Take 
the port side, tack the cloth over 
the stern-piece or transom, then 
draw the cloth taut toward the bow 
and tack right onto the bow piece. 
Fasten the cloth in several places 
along the keel. Then draw snugly 
over the sides of the boat, and pull 
up as far above the water line as 
you wish, securing in place with 
the small copper tacks. Repeat as 
directed with the piece of cloth to 
go on the starboard side of the hull. 
Allow the cloth to stretch about 24 
hours and then remove it tempo- 
rarily. If, upon examination at any 
time while stretching, the cloth 
seems to have slacked up in places, 
just remove the nearest copper tack 
and pull down taut and retack. 

You are now ready to paint with 
the glue. Place a couple of flat- 
irons on a stove to warm up; 7 bb. 
iron will work easiest. Now cut 
up a quantity of the glue into pieces 
an inch or two square. Drop these 
pieces into a pot, cauldron or jack- 
eted kettle, set over a moderate fire. 

Keep stirring the glue as it 
melts, adding small pieces from 
time to time. Do not melt up too 
much at once. As soon as the glue 
has melted into practically a liquid 
it should be used quickly. With 
your brush, start at the after end 
on each side and work forward, 
painting on a heavy coat of hot 
glue. Do not miss any spots. As 
soon as the glue starts to string 
out and get cold, stop applying to 
the hull. Return to the stove and 
add more pieces of glue. 

Now comes the process of lay- 
ing the cloth on the glue. Stretch 
on the port side of your boat the 
piece of cloth that belongs there, 
just as you did when stretching it 
originally. Be sure the flat-iron is 
hot, but not enough to scorch. 

Start on the extreme bottom at 
the stern right at the keel and ap- 
ply the hot iron, moving it slowly 
with a wobbling motion, right and 
left on its own axis. Do not iron. 
This makes the glue sweat through 
at this place, and as soon as the 
glue has been drawn through so 
that the cloth is black, move the 
iron to another place. Proceed in 
this manner all over the side of the 
boat, working forward and toward 
the gunwale or water line. 

On the keel, be sure the cloth 
from both sides laps over the entire 
width of bottom edge of keel, and 
that it is perfectly waterproofed 
and well ironed down. On the bow 
piece see that the cloth is well 
drawn over and ironed down. 
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THE SWEETMEATS OF KINGS 











H. M. The King of Italy 
H. M. The King of The Belgians H.M.The King of Sweden 
The Imperial House of Japan 
H. M. The King of Siam H. M. The Queen of Norway 
H. M. The Queen Mother of Holland 


BISCUITS! Really confections 
—these crispy, luscious morsels 
of such smooth creaminess they 
fairly melt on your tongue. 


With great confidence we offer 
this famous assortment, made 
by the unrivalled house of 
Huntley & Palmers, known 
throughout the world for their 
irreproachable products. 


Huntley X Palmers 


WORLD FAMED 


~— Biscuits 


aed Tea ( cannot supply you Write: 
Tea Co., GO Warren St., NewYork 


satenisienenennial 






































